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Thousands upon thousands of Americans know Father Gillis as an 
able, trenchant commentator on world affairs and the need of re- 
storing moral standards in public and private life. 

Perhaps an equal number have been privileged to know him in his 
preferred work as Retreat Master and giver of Spiritual Confer- 
ences, but this profound and eloquent book—the distillation of a 
lifetime of reading and meditation on the things of the spirit—gives 
everyone the opportunity to profit by his spiritual wisdom. 
“Straight thinking and straight writing,” says Cardinal Spellman 
in his Foreword, are the chief characteristics of SO NEAR IS GOD. 
His Eminence finds the spirit of St. Paul and St. Augustine inform- 
ing these 26 essays. They deal with subjects so apparently diverse as 
Contemplation, Prayer and Psychiatry, the Psalms, Knowledge of 
Self and Mystical Experience. Yet, from their foundation in a 
brilliant exposition of the nature of God and the necessity of 
Religion, they build—one on another—into a perfect unity. 
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LADY ASTOR 


aps I cannot be numbered in the top rung of Senator 
thy’s admirers but he did have my sympathy in the 
Lady Astor incident. There is something askew with 
onal sense of values when an expatriate American 
also a Nazi sympathizer or compromiser can attack 
erican Senator with impunity. Indeed the ex-Ameri- 
vas applauded for her “poisonous” remark by some 
cans. Walter Winchell was right when he said the 

de lady flew back to England by broom. 

John Reger Blessinger 
La Jolla, Cali 


THE CORONATION 


EDITOR: 


| enjoyed Michael de la Bedoyere’s piece on the British 
nation ceremony (April). The original Catholic cere- 
ny did reveal the King’s subordination to divine law. But 
do not the British Catholics take advantage of the oppor- 
ty to recall their people to awareness of the sovereignty 
God over King and indeed over public opinion and the 
of the democratic majority? It is the merest nostalgia 
advert to a symbolic ceremony that has now lost its symbo- 
Granted that a study of the history of the rite does 
rate Catholic teaching but the ordinary Britisher doesn’t 
that history. Something positive ought to be done to 
him realize what has been lost. Surely Mr. de la 

vere would agree! 

John P. Arkenson 


San Francisco, Calif. 


“STRAW MEN” 
Ke DITOR: 
I feel Mr. Fullerton must be congratulated for his article 
“The Spirit of the Catholic College.” Most especially 
| appreciate his strictures against a certain type of 
c pedagogy that verges on the dishonest. Better not 
at false teachers at all than to discuss them as though 
were fools. The consequence of the latter practice is 
tudents eventually discover the false prophets were not 
tupid and they begin to doubt the honesty of all the posi- 
teaching they received. Why not show how much truth 
e was in Kant, Nietzsche, Marx, and the tragedy of their 
lure to reach the complete truth? In short, “straw men” 
are too vulnerable. Does a good boxer train on push-overs? 
Gregory R. Dockery 
Washington, D. ( 





LORD ACTON 
EDITOR: 

In the prevailing renewal of interest in Lord 
Acton, one wonders about his economic saga- 
city just as one must revere his political dis- 
cernment. His solution seemed to be a mixture 
of State Socialism and private capitalism, 
which in a degree is congenial to “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” The trouble that Acton, as 
far as I can judge, failed to foresee, was the 
expanding tendency in the State which drives 
it further and further into the realm of pri- 
vate capitalism. As John Chamberlain said, 
in a recent piece in the Wall Street Journal, 
liberty is the diffusion of power through society 
not concentration of power in the State. . 


Adrian L. Hamilton 
New York, N. Y 


“STIR THEM UP” 
EDITOR: 

‘ I am an old newspaper priest—though 
not now, thank God. I know something of your 
problems. Father, my personal opinion—for 
what it is worth—is that the literary content 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is the best in Ameri- 
can Catholic journalism, and I subscribe to 


all Catholic magazines published in our coun- 
3ut, Father, I think the best service you 
have rendered to our people is to stir them 
up and make them write letters contradicting 


try. 


you and your contributors. 
answers. 


And I love your 
Sacerdos 
Sacramento, Cali/ 
Ed.: Sincere thanks to a fellow-priest and 

journalist! Let me say most letters received 

are highly thoughtful, some belligerent, a small 
minority unprintable. 


CATHOLIC CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITOR: 
The International Catholic Correspondence, 
through a friendly letter exchange between 
men all over the world strives after the friend- 
ship of all peoples, without regard to classes, 
nations and races. Thereby it will be an effi- 
cacious help and support to the Pax Christi 
movement in order to attain their aims and 
contribute to the efforts of our Holy Father 
for peace and prosperity of all men. All inter- 
ested in beginning a friendly letter-exchange 
as a means of working toward the peace of the 
Kingdom of Christ should write: 
Pax Christi Correspondence 
Vaudrevange / Saar 
Villeroystr 5-Saarland 

NEW COVER 

EDITOR: 

Why the change in format since the new 
cover is no improvement on the pleasing cover 
which greeted our eyes each month for the past 


number of years? Generally a change is made 
in view of betterment, but alas, not in this 
dress. Why all the prominence on the “World” 
leaving the more important title “Catholic” in 
a less conspicuous setting? Surely we have 
enough and too much emphasis these days on 
the world but the complete title CATHOLIC 
WORLD made us proud of your magazine. 

The contents of the publication within the 
cover of the new apparel may be just as 
interesting and inspiring as the “Catholic 
World” but as first impressions are generally 
lasting we would like to see a pleasing dress-up 
of the periodical as a starter. The cover of 
December was certainly drab and unattractive 
... We are living in hopes that this new for- 
mat will be short-lived. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
work. 

Miss A. M. Spalding 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ed.: Under the heading of Art and Democ- 
racy, I will say that as soon as we have a 
clear picture of what the majority of our 
readers prefer, we shall take action regarding 
format, layout, ete. 


SHOULD EDEN ASK THE POPE? 
EDITOR: 

... May I respectfully ask if Anthony Eden 
was obliged to get permission from the Catho- 
lic authorities to invite Tito to visit England? 
Should Tito be compelled to get permission 
from us to accept the invitation? 

Stepinac definitely interfered with the Gov- 
ernment and was justly punished for his act. 
Must this be interpreted as persecution? Must 
the whole world stick its chin out because the 
Catholic hierarchy are at odds with these Com- 
munist dictators? 

The Christian Century is a conservative 
journal and would not jeopardize its reputation 
and prestige by making any false statements 
pertaining to this issue. We seem to forget 
that Msgr. Tiso was executed justly as a 
traitor to his country. We also seem to forget 
that Franco is a notorious Fascist who still 
has hundreds of priests incarcerated in his 
dungeons. We are supposed to denounce Fas- 
cism if my memory serves me correctly. 

A very careful review of the facts will re- 
veal that this persecution view is greatly exag- 
gerated as many conservative and intelligent 
people admit. All people disloyal to their re- 
spective countries should, if found guilty, be 
promptly executed, regardless of who they hap- 
pen to be. Consistency, thou art a jewel.... 

Bernard M. Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Ed.: In the good old days of “Good old Joe” 

we dickered with Communism for considera- 


tions of pure expediency. We now regret it. 


Ill 





ll 
tell the 
world 


Ede i 


dicke) vit é ading ea 
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] Com 
wT a only t} 


PU ree nt of 
ons of expediency. 
history is that 

As to Tiso, the 

j nent ordered the 
ender Tiso to his ene- 
States never m 
would Mr. 
Stone cor pl } >? So tlists obje cted to 


Franco vi 
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MARX AND CHRIST 
EDITOR: 

Borisz de Balla in his essay, “The 
Influence in Catholic France,” 
emphasizes his thesis that 
fluence, and that 
be evil. I am referring specifically 
ment that Professor Jean 
proves Marx’ 
phy of work fo) 
being.” It is 
will 


Marxist 
sometimes over- 
is such an in- 
must 


there 
influence necessarily 
to his com- 
‘ ap- 
a philoso- 
al philosophy of 
Professor Lacroix 
probably n rk if this accusation 
that I am writin Actually he 
ddr‘ yurnées Universi- 
taires Catholique 
lem, the problem 
identified with that 
that “the Word, 
Work, is at once thi uree of 
and of poetry” ! arole 
Travail, est source ala fois de 


Lae OLX 


Karl 


tution of 


stated in his : 

ontological prob- 

could never be 

He also declared 
cannot be reduced to 
metaphysics 
irréductible au 
la métaphysique 
et de la poesie), 

I am inclined ik that there may be a 
danger of type of intellectual 
witch-hunting, when we suggest that anyone 
who postulates 
of Marxism, or who profits by the insights and 


supporting a 


considers or analyzes certain 


defects of the Communist experiment, is there- 
fore a follower of the straight party line. We 
contradict the brea when we 
would think that statement 


dth of our Faith 
Profesor Peret’s 


no aid from the Marxists 
in order to become a true witness of Jesus 
Christ,” contains a complete truth. For there 
are certain truths, eternal truths, which were 
overlooked for many centuries, and which have 
been re-emphasized by Communism. We ought 
never to forget what the have called 
“the scandal of the nineteenth century.” Nor 
ought we to the words of St. Justin 
Martyr that “what any men in other ages have 
rightly said is the property of us Christians.” 

Brother Justus George, F.S.C. 


St. Louis, Mo 


that “‘we need seek 


popes 


forget 


Ed.: Marxism, like any heresy, can call our 
attention to Christian truths we have neglected 
but can add nothing essential. For Christianity 
needs no corrections, additions, or adaptations: 
but Christendom 
dedication to Christianity. 


needs a more enthusiastic 


SPIRIT OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
EDITOR: 


A summary of the method hints in Mr. Ful- 
lerton’s excellent article on “The Spirit of the 
Catholic College” (March) seems to be the 
minimum for any good teacher: (1) appraise 
the goals of education, (2) welcome student’s 
questions, (3) grade the sciences and the arts 
equally, (4) real and civic ideas should fortify 
school ideas, (5) student’s wants are less im- 
portant than school or college training and 
education, (6) average students should not set 
the criteria for the classroom activity, (7) seek 
the horizon of excellence for students always. 

In a very superior paragraph in this article, 
every college teacher should note that: 
“The method of St. Thomas, which has never 
been approached for honesty and charity, 
should serve as a model for every teacher. 
Aquinas believed that ‘truth will out’ and 
therefore, in treating a question, before pro- 
posing its solution, he presented every other 
viewpoint, rejecting each with 

By implication, also, Mr. Fullerton’s article 
states that it will be tragic for any elementary, 
secondary or college teacher if the wants and 
whims of the student become the total basis 
for the curriculum in education. 


too, 


reasons.” 


Frank P. Fitzsimons 
Brooklyn, N. } 


HOW MANY? 
EDITOR: 

God bless McCarthy and NBC! I am only 
now beginning to realize how many Commu- 
nists must be operating in so many vital fields 
in America. 

Frances Colligan 
Middletown, Conn 
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Dulles, Freedom, Colleges 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Heavy STEELE COMMAGER recently wrote: “That government which most 
scrupulously protects and encourages complete freedom of thought, ex- 
pression, communication, is the one which has the best chance of achiev- 
ing security and progress.” As it stands, that sentence says too much. 
Any government that dares to encourage “complete freedom” of thought, 
expression, communication, is doomed to disaster. In the furor over 
Congressional investigations of the colleges, the usual rallying-cry of 
educational Leftists is “academic freedom.” Education, they claim, is 
and of right ought to be free and independent. But the McCarthy, Velde 
and Jenner witch-hunters are attempting to force education into an abso- 
lutist strait jacket, casting a mantle of fear over the fair form of American 
freedom which has been the inspiration of the whole world. So say the 
bleeding-hearts of the Left. 


| Foster DULLES doesn’t seem to agree with the underlying premise 
of the complainants. In an address to the General Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches (ef.: Vital Speeches: January 1, 1953) he 
hammered home the point that freedom is not an end in itself, nor is if 
the seeret of America’s greatness. Freedom is a naked concept: it should 
be clothed in a high moral purpose else it is formless and it was this high 
moral purpose that made America what it is. Our Nation was born as a 
revolt against despotism but after becoming free, our founders set up a 
code of rules. Their democratic charter even put government itself under 
restrictions so that it would not interfere with rights derived from the 
Creator. 

Irresponsible liberty would never have enlightened the world. The 
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American intellectuals who 
Communist in the 30°’s were 
fed up with what they considered 
the inertia and the irresponsibilities 
of American They pre- 
ferred a “purposeful captivity” toa 
“sterile liberty.” 
more than 


young 
went 


freedom. 


Every man wants 
freedom: he wants to 
feel he is of service in a good cause 
and these young men were deluded 
into thinking they could be of serv- 
ice to the whole world through a 
gigantic revolutionary conspiracy. 
An illusion, yes, but a magnificent 
illusion: of course the Communist 
propaganda about “destiny” and 
“mission” is fraudulent but it is ap- 
pealing, far more appealing than 
platitudes about a purposeless free- 
dom, 

Our purpose, according to Dulles, 
is not the mere production of more 
and more mechanical wonders: that 
is not the best fruit of freedom. ““The 
need is for a spiritual revival, so 
that our people will demonstrate 
dramatically their righteous pur- 
pose, a purpose which will be uni- 
versal in its appeal, peaceful in its 
methods and intense in its dedica- 
tion.” 


= sponsors of academic freedom 
have been much more interested in 
freedom than in the democratic 
charter of American principles. We 
wouldn't expect the Teachers Union 
of New York, of course, to manifest 
a tender solicitude for the American 
code. This group of Red sympa- 
thizers is too busy with talk about 
witch-hunts and inquisitions and 
strait jackets to be bothered about 
the duties of teachers. But we are 
disappointed to find some eminent 
educators still holding fast to the 
divine right of teachers to say what 
they please. 


Whether consciously or uncon- 


sciously, a believer in strict aca- 
demic freedom blazes the trail for 
Red propagandists. One who ac- 
cepts the notion that intellectual 
certainty is impossible (and it is the 
notion of Dewey-eyed professors ) 
views American democracy with 
skepticism. This is the climate for 
Communism. In a recent TV ap- 
pearance, Bella Dodd admitted that 
she did not consciously attempt to 
inculeate Communism in her pupils: 
she merely strove for 
“| thought my pur- 
pose was to 
an open 


“a free mind.” 


create 
mind, to 
create a clear-thinking people 
people who would throw aside all 
preconceived prejudices, all precon- 
ceived thoughts. My thought was 
to teach people how to think. Well, 
I have discovered since then that the 
mind which is so open is often the 
first mind which gets filled with 
the first evil wind that comes by; 
that what you have to do is to see 
the truth and the truth will help you 
to ward off these evil influences.” 

All of which adds up to the fact 
that academic freedom is a terrible 
tool in the hands of an irresponsible 
teacher. The potential dangers are 
so grave that any Communist-sym- 
pathizer should be expelled from 
the classroom. The classical retort 
of liberals to the above is that Socra- 
tes was a martyr to freedom. If they 
will read history, they will find that 
Socrates was a martyr to truth 
rather than to freedom. He had a 
towering sense of moral responsibil- 
ity, a dedication to reason as a gift 
of God Himself. 


Bella Dodd 


| attempting to comment in 
detail on the Congressional investi- 
gations of subversion in the colleges, 
| would like to prescind from per- 


sonalities. Senators McCarthy and 
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Jenner and Representative Velde are 
involved, and the mere mention of 
one of names 
today stirs up an 
emotional brawl. I 
do not think, more- 
over, that the meth- 
ods employed by the investigators 
are essential to the issue. If they 
violate presently - existing — rules, 
they can be disciplined: if new rules 
are advisable, they should be put in 
force as soon as possible. 

I would say, however, that inves- 
tigators should not be allowed to 
tamper with one single constitu- 
tional privilege of a witness: daring 
to do so, they should feel the heavy 
arm of Congress immediately. For 
the Common Law is the rich fruit 
of years of hard legal experience. 
It operates on the presumption that 
every man is “good and reason- 
able.” We should not abandon this 
principle that “every man is inno- 
cent until proved guilty” merely to 
tide us over a critical moment. Per- 
haps someone will say: “But this is 
not a trial.” Yet the accused can 
lose his reputation and his job; he 
can be cited for contempt and per- 
jury and be clamped into jail. Un- 
doubtedly, the privilege against self- 
incrimination must be re-examined, 
but genuine rights must be re- 
spected by every investigator. 


these 
Men 
Methods 


Issues 


A get down to the basic issues, 
First, have these Congressional in- 
vestigators any right to inquire into 
the political activities and_ affilia- 


tions of professors? There are those 
who say that these investigators 
should keep hands off the colleges. 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer shouted it to 
the housetops at Atlantic City; oth- 
ers are more restrained in_ their 
opposition. But it seems to me that 


Congressional investigators have 


every right to find out if teachers 
have actually engaged in subversive 
work on or off the campus, to find 
out if they have been part of a con- 
spiracy to destroy the American 
government. Such information 
would certainly be well within the 
scope of their function, which is to 
gather material that would help in 
the framing of legislation on a 
national level. 


‘Tae difficult question to answer, 
however, is this: should the Com- 
mittee be empowered to inquire into 
the expressed views of a teacher 
who has not taken part in actual 
subversive activities? This is not 
sasy to answer. It is not a question 
of firing Communists or Communist 
sympathizers from the _ faculty. 
Most colleges are willing to do so. 
The question applies only to the 
scope of the Committee’s powers: 
should they have the right to ask 
about a teacher’s political views? 

The Nation claims there is a cloud 
on the horizon no larger than a 
man’s hand but it is growing fast 
and moving still faster in the direc- 
tion of Washington. It is a cloud of 
anger against the “witch-hunters” 
for creating a paralyzing atmos- 
phere of suspicion in the classrooms 
of our colleges. Time and time 
again it has been said that the 
search for subversives will intimi- 
date creative thinkers, discourage 
experiment and create a stuffy con- 
formism whose texts will be rahrah- 
patriotic books. In other words, we 
will have a taste of the Soviet police 
state on the campus. 

Facts? No facts are brought forth. 
Only historical parallels. We are 
told about the Inquisition and is 
not this particular investigation a 
mere repetition? Then of course the 
Salem witch-hunts. Arthur Miller 
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draws his plot for The Crucible 
from the horrors of early Salem 
and lets it be known that his play 
bears a moral for our time. Again, 
a recent editorial in History To- 
day (London: February) calls at- 
tention to the ninth century when 
various reports of “germ warfare” 
and “space ships” arose at a 
ment of international crisis. 


mo- 
Under 
questioning many 
individuals admitted 
that they 


“porson 


‘ 


“Germ War 
and Space 
Ships” 


scattered 
dust’’ or 

saw “space ship” 
marauders plundering the crops and 
stealing back to Magonia. The edi- 
tor calls upon all men of good will 
to imitate the sensible Agobard, 
sishop of Lyons, who dispelled the 
foolish notions that had apparently 
been exploited for political reasons. 


= habit of drawing pat histori- 
cal parallels is deviously dishonest. 
There is much wisdom in Truman’s 
remark that there is nothing new 
under the sun except the history 
book I haven’t read yet. But the 
circulators of these parallels know 
that history never 


recurs under 


identical circumstances: superficial 
resemblances are often quite super- 
ficial. That humanity suffered from 


a wild, collective delusion in the 
ninth century at a time of interna- 
tional crisis is no proof that it is 
going through such an experience 
today. That the Federalists un- 
fairly exploited fear of the French 
in Jefferson’s time is no proof that 
someone is exploiting fear of the 
Russians today. 

The Congressional 
are not seeing 
imaginary 


Committees 
“space ships” or 
French armies. They 
have abundant evidence of Commu- 
nism in colleges. The question is 
therefore: how shall we handle this 


menace of 
campus? 


Communism on. the 


‘Tm RE is no climate of hysteria in 
the United States today. There are 
some hysterical critics of the Con- 
gressional investigators but even 
there, The New York Times edi- 
torial of March 22nd points out, the 
complaints are generally directed 
not against the fact of investigation 
but against the methods of the in- 
vestigators. That there have been 
abuses is unquestionable. But as to 
a wave of hysteria 
among our people, 
let us remember 
that only three or 
four of the spies identified by Whit- 
taker Chambers and Elizabeth Bent- 
ley have been punished. The rest 
are free to talk without hindrance. 
Judith Coplon still roams the streets 
of Brooklyn. No magazine or book- 
publisher or radio commentator ts 
afraid to issue attacks against Me- 
Carthy, Jenner or Velde. 

In the light of all this we can see 
how preposterous is the statement 
of Bertrand Russell about the 
American mood: “Nobody ventures 
to pass a political opinion without 
looking behind the door. If by some 
misfortune you were to quote with 
approval some remark by Jefferson 
you would probably lose your job 
and find yourself behind bars.” 

The evidence seems to point to a 
noisy minority of politico - intellec- 
tuals who have an influence out of 
all proportion to their numbers. 
E. Merrill Root in the Freeman 
(October 20, 1952) tells how vocal 
Leftist minorities prevail over a ma- 
jority of conservatives in the col- 
leges. Shrieks of horror go up when 
a Leftist is dropped from the faculty 
but no one mourns the passing of a 
conservative. The minority molds 


Mild Case 
of Hysteria 
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opinion. It is proper to castigate 
Senator McCarthy as an another 
Hitler but there must never be a 
word of dispraise for Senator Morse 
or even for Joliet-Curie or the ‘‘Red 
Dean.” It is correct to criticize Red 
Channels but not The Nation for its 
list of evils in America as published 
in its anniversary issue. Let Carlos 
Williams be praised but Robert 
Frost be patronized. The bleeding- 


hearts are good publicists. 


| = the mere fact that the investi- 
gators are not inducing hysteria in 
our people does not justify their 
attempt to quiz professors about 
their private politica: opinions. 
President Eisenhower believes a 
Communist should be expelled im- 
mediately: Senator Taft thinks he 
should be expelled only if he is in- 
doctrinating his class. But what 
about a teacher who is not a Com- 
munist but gives a Red slant to his 
class-work? 

Some will say that we should 
judge a man by his actions without 
attempting to read his intentions. 
Obviously, if a teacher has taken 
part in subversive acts he should be 
expelled. Moreover, 
if he intends to do 
subversive work and 
this intention can be 
discovered, there is 
no reason why we should wait for 
him to explode the bomb before ex- 
pelling him from the faculty. If his 
teaching is of such a character that 
it amounts to “incitement to vio- 
lence,” he should be expelled. 

But what of the teacher who is 
simply a Communist sympathizer 
and who gives information about 
Communism but does not “incite to 
violence”? Even if the Communist 
Party is outlawed, he could not be 
expelled from college on the ground 


W aiting 
for 
Trouble 


of an illegal membership, as he is 
not a member of the party. He can 
be dismissed only on the ground 
that he is unfit to teach since as a 
Communist he is pledged to prin- 
ciples which demand that a teacher 
betray his trust. 

I feel very doubtful about allow- 
ing a Congressional Committee to 
decide the question of a teacher’s 
fitness to teach. That is outside the 
scope of the Congressional investi- 
gation whose aim is to gather mate- 
rial helpful in the framing of na- 
tional legislation. On a short visit 
to a college, moreover, how would 
the Committee obtain evidence of 
unfitness. Observation? The teacher 
won't talk if he knows he is being 
investigated in the classroom. In- 
formation from pupils? Americans 
don’t like the smell of a classroom 
spy-system, and I doubt that many 
students would turn “informers.” 
Finally, there is this consideration: 
our endeavor should be to restrict 
rather than expand the powers of 
government. 

In brief, I believe a Congressional 
Committee’s function should be re- 
stricted to subversive activity in- 
quiries and to investigation of teach- 
ers “inciting to violence.” If the 
college administration is delinquent 
in judging a professor’s fitness to 
teach and stubborn in refusing to 
act when notified by reliable citi- 
zens, then chaos is come again. I 
don’t think the general situation is 
quite as bad as all that. The funda- 
mental reality remains, that no 
teacher should be allowed to destroy 
a student’s faith in the democratic 
charter under pretext of academic 
freedom. For academic freedom is 
not absolute or an end in itself: it 
means freedom to move about in 
the orbit of commonly accepted 
democratic doctrines and practices. 
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by NIKITA D. 


I rHINK that one of the mistakes of those 

commenting on Stalin’s death was that they 

often treated his policies as wholly a re- 

flection of his personality and considered 
him responsible for a clean break with the theory and practice of Marxian 
Communism. In my opinion, Stalin’s ability to hold absolute leadership 
over the Communist Party for more than a quarter of a century may be 
explained by the fact that in his individual proclivities, as well as in his 
policies, he exemplified all the “virtues” and “ideals” of Communist 
thought. 

Therefore, we get a correct view of Stalin’s political life if we regard 
his inhumanity in the light of the teachings, as well as the patterns of 
strategy and tacties, of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Stalin not only derived 
his own warped philosophy of the world and the inspiration for furthering 
the cause of Communism from the writings of these men, but he also 
obtained from them arguments by which he was able to rationalize his 
policy of violence and oppression. 

By holding the irrational belief that Marx discovered the immutable 
laws of history which predict the inevitability of the transition by revo- 
lution of capitalism to Communism, Stalin justified his criminal actions 
on the ground that they were in conformity with Marxian historical 
necessity. For him, as well as for other fanatical Communists, it was as 
futile to resist this inevitable march of social development as it was to 
lift oneself by one’s boot straps. 

It is significant that his last work Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. opened with a discussion of the objective character of the 
laws of political economy and stressed Engels’ definition of freedom as 
an “appreciation of necessity.” 

= 
Tur violence which characterized Stalin’s political life was in complete 
accord with Marx’s basic idea that the history of human society is the 
history of class struggle which is accompanied by an implacable class 
hatred. Marx recommended the fostering of this hatred as one of the 
fundamental principles of Communist strategy. Marx’s dictum that 
“Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new one” 
became a guiding principle of Stalin’s political activity. 





Malenkov 


ROODKOWSKY 


I, comparing mass violence under Stalin’s 

regime with that of Lenin, Professor 

Waldemar Gurian correctly remarks that 

“what distinguishes Stalin’s policies from 

those of Lenin is the fact that he started, after some hesitation to apply 
inside the party the terror policies which Lenin applied mercilessly 
ugainst everyone outside the party. Lenin could not do this, for he had 
not the necessary power” (The Soviet Union, A Symposium edited by 
Waldemar Gurian, 1951). 

Stalin’s labor policy can be summed up as the gradual subjection of 
workers to a regime of army barracks and finally leaving them to the 
complete mercy of Communist bureaucracy. Labor’s plight is evidenced 
by such decrees as that of June, 1940, which made it mandatory for 
workers to be subject to criminal prosecution for quitting plants of their 
own accord, for unjustifiable absence from work, for lateness of more 
than twenty minutes, for refusal to work overtime or on a day off, and 
for leaving the job ahead of time. 

These measures are strictly enforced. Plant managers, judges, and 
factory physicians are brought to trial and given prison sentences for 
showing leniency to workers accused of being “truants.” Meanwhile the 
standard of living of Soviet workers is even lower than it was prior to 
World War I. (See Labor in the Soviet Union, by Solomon M. Schwarz, 
1952.) 

This treatment of the working class by Stalin was not inconsistent 
with Marx’s personal antipathy to real workers and labor leaders as op- 
posed to the abstract “collective” proletarian of his doctrine. On a 
number of occasions Marx expressed aversion to individual workers in 
such terms that it could be taken as an indication of his emotional reaction 
to the working class in general. Lenin also detested the leaders of the 
labor movement in the West, and regarded them as “having sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” He considered that only those members 
of the working class who subordinated themselves to the dictates of the 
Communist Party and were “conscious” of their destiny as bearers of 
Marxian historical necessity could be called real proletarians. 

It is notable that for Lenin capitalist factory discipline with its stress 
on machine-like conformity of the man to the over-all objectives of pro- 
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duction was not objectionable as 
such, but rather something to be 
desired and introduced into the or- 
ganizational setup of the party and 
later of the Socialist state. 


—— Stalin’s action which 
caused the most suffering to the 
Russian people was his forcible col- 
lectivization of peasants in the early 
thirties. As a result of their resist- 
ance to being sent to collective 
farms more than five million peas- 
ant families were exiled to Siberia 
and to the Far Northern regions, 
and hundreds of thousands of men 
died. 

In collectivizing 
was indeed taking steps to realize 
the main measures pre- 
scribed by Marx and Engels in their 
Communist Manifesto, namely, “the 
establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture.” Marx’s 


peasants Stalin 


one of 


personal hatred of the peasantry (in 


his correspondence he referred to 
them as “barbarians” and “troglo- 
dytes”) and Lenin’s suspicions of 
them as having petty bourgeois psy- 
chology were taking definite form 
in Stalin’s enslavement of the Rus- 
sian agricultural population. 

Party purges become synonymous 
with Stalin’s regime but they may 
be considered an essential attribute 
of the strategy of the Communist 
movement since its beginning. Thus 
the purge which Marx conducted 
against Weitling, Kriege, and Ba- 
kunin were distinguished by many 
of the same characteristics as those 
under Stalin, to wit trumped-up 
charges, defamation of character, 
degradation of the accused person’s 
dignity, and secret machinations. 
A perusal of Marx’s and Engels’ 
denunciation of Bakunin during 
the proceedings of his expulsion 
from the First International gives 


us the complete illusion that we are 
reading reports of trials of former 
Communists either in Moscow in 
1937 or in Prague in 1952. 

We may also note that Lenin’s 
What is to be Done?, a work which 
is regarded as an exposition of the 
basic tenets of the ideology of the 
Communist Party, and which was 
published in 1902, is prefaced with 
quotations from Lassale which end 
with the declaration that ‘“‘a party 
becomes strong by purging itself.” 


F tticas, Stalin’s pronouncements, 
which often led to abrupt changes 
in the party line and portended so 
much evil and tribulations to the 
Russian people and to the world, 
abounded with contradictions most 
of which he explained away by 
Marxian dialectics. As an example 
of such a contradiction resolved by 
“Marxist formula,” he pointed to 
“the highest possible development 
of the power of the state, with the 
object of preparing the conditions 
for the dying out of the state” (Re- 
port to the Sixteenth Party Con- 
gress). 

In terms of such dialectical rea- 
soning which made two: contradic- 
tory ideas acceptable to Commu- 
nists, we should examine Stalin’s 
advocacy of the peace movement 
and the fact that at the same time 
he held that it may “develop here 
and there into a fight for socialism,” 





Contrary to the current opinion that Stalin 
broke with the theory and practice of Marx- 
ian Communism, Nikita D. Roodkowsky 
maintains that, on the contrary. he was me- 
ticulously faithful to the teachings of Marx. 
Engels and Lenin, and that his successor 
Malenkovy will give the same firm support to 
the subversive objective of World Commu- 
nism. Mr. Roodkowsky. born in Russia, but 
a citizen now for many years. is a lecturer at 
the Institute of Contemporary Russian Stud- 
ies at Fordham University. 
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‘ 


and become “a movement for the 
overthrow of capitalism” (Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R., by Joseph Stalin). 


* . * » 


Gos brief discussion of Stalin’s 
rule in the light of Communist 
ideology should be borne in mind 
when we seek to fathom the future 
policy of his successor, Malenkov. 
We know extremely little about his 
life and personality. He was born 
fifty-one years ago in Orenburg in 
the East European part of the 
Soviet Union on the Ural River, and 
is variously reported as either the 
son of an Orthodox priest or an of- 
ficer of the army. This 
should not cause any surprise since 
the majority of the leaders of In- 
ternational Communism not 
of proletarian origin. 

A description of Malenkov’s ap- 
pearance, as well as the impression 
he creates at casual meetings, was 
supplied by Dr. Arnhost Heidrich, 
former Secretary General of the 
Czech Foreign Office. This Czech 
diplomat had the unique opportu- 
nity of sitting next to Malenkov at 
a five hour dinner given by Stalin 
in the Kremlin. Dr. Heidrich was 
quoted by Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
(March 11, 19538) as follows: 


Tsar’s 


were 


rT 
Wrurs vou first see Malenkov at 
a little distance, you think he looks 


very strong and muscular-—like a 
porter. Then, when he is close to 
vou, vou see that what seemed to 
he muscle is really fat. He does not 
look like a porter at all. He looks 
like a eunuch—yes, exactly like a 
Turkish eunuch. The skin of Ma- 
lenkov’s face is peculiar -— pallid, 
waxy and remarkably smooth. The 
cheeks are very fat and puffy, espe- 
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cially under the eyes, but the skin 
is not wrinkled or fallen—it is held 
firm by a thick layer of fat. The 
hands, like the face, are fat and 
smooth and hairless. This layer of 
smooth, soft fat covers the man’s 
whole body, giving at a little dis- 
tance a false impression of great 
physical strength. 

“Malenkov is a very unpleasant 
man to speak to. The layer of fat 
over his face acts like a mask, con- 
cealing all expression. Only the 
eyes are alive in the fat, still, mask- 
like face and these are small, very 
black, very, very cunning, and very, 
very, very cruel.” 


I. is highly probable that Malenkov 
is as faithful a Communist as Stalin 
and was selected for his present 
position of leadership because his 
personality and life are adjusted to 
the objectives and beliefs of Marx- 
ian Communism. In other words, 
his personality is in definite affin- 
ity with those of Marx and Lenin, 
just as Stalin’s was. It is not true, 
as many experts on the Soviet 
Union hold, that a consideration 
of naked power played the para- 
mount role in Malenkov’s accession 
to Stalin’s position. The men in 
the Kremlin also considered Malen- 
kov’s usefulness to the subversive 
objective of World Communism 
when they selected him as_ their 
leader. 

His political realism is attested 
by the fact that while the late 
Zhdanov and other members of the 
Politburo expected a depression in 
the United States just after the last 
war, Malenkov took a different at- 
titude holding that although a se- 
vere economic crisis is inevitable 
in the future, it was not bound to 
happen in the years immediately 
following the war. On the other 
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hand, irrational elements of Com- 
munist doctrine crept into Malen- 
kov’s support of an attack upon 
scientists who believed in the ac- 
cepted theory of genetics, and he 
supported Lysenko’s unfounded 
heredity theory, which Professor 
H. J. Muller, a Nobel Prize winner, 
called “as much a superstition as 
the belief that the earth ts flat!” 
The introduction of Lysenko’s 
theory considerably harmed Soviet 
agriculture, and especially 
detrimental to the scientific breed- 
ing of livestock. However, there 
are rumors that Malenkov was be- 
hind the purge of genetics because 
its repercussions would be_politi- 
cally harmful to his rival, Zhdanov, 
whose son was an adherent of the 
genetic theory and who, therefore, 
would come under suspicion for 
deviating from the party line. 


was 


Ous best criterion for appraising 


Malenkov’s future policy will be 
his political actions as well as his 
writings, especially his five-hour 
report to the 19th Congress of the 
Communist Party, made on Octo- 
ber 5, 1952, and titled “On the 
Threshold of Communism.” 

From this report we can make a 
number of inferences concerning 
the possible course of Malenkov’s 
policies. On the domestic front he 
stresses preparation of the country 
for active defense and 
production of capital 
preference to consumer goods. 


accelerated 
goods in 
He 
is implacable in his demands to 
eliminate shortcomings and _ ineffi- 
ciency in Soviet economy. He prob- 
ably considers as much as Stalin 
did that purges are an essential ele- 
ment of the Soviet system and that 
they should include the liquidation 
of not only actual enemies but also 
potential ones. 


In this connection his statement 
that “the wisdom of leadership 
consists precisely in being able to 
discern the danger in the embryo 
and to prevent it from developing 
to a degree that it becomes a men- 
ace” is ominously significant. This 
was probably one of his precepts 
when in the thirties he was work- 
ing in close contact with the NKVD, 
the Soviet dreaded police, during 
the height of Stalin’s purges. 

As to agricultural policies, he is 
a firm supporter of Stalin’s view 
that a step toward the realization 
of Communism in the Soviet Union 
is the replacement, for collective 
farmers, of money exchange by a 
system of product exchange. This 
would mean the end of the meager 
independence of collective farmers 
whom Malenkov considers an ob- 
stacle to the establishment of Com- 
munism. This would also signify 
that the peasants would be put into 
large collective farms and would 
be prohibited from having even 
small vegetable gardens, poultry, 
or a cow, which they may have un- 
der the present-day collective sys- 
tem. 

It is significant that Malenkov 
considers that the most important 
factor in the development of Soviet 
agriculture was the amalgamation 
of small collective farms in the pe- 
riod from 1950 to 1952. If this 
project is accomplished then the 
enslavement of Soviet peasants 
would be complete, and the dream 
of Marx of making industrial armies 
out of the agricultural population 
would be fully realized. 


As to foreign policy, he expressed 
his hatred of America which ac- 
cording to him is the center of re- 
action and aggression from which 


now emanates the chief menace to 
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the peace, freedom, and national 
independence of the peoples. How- 
ever a careful examination of this 
speech shows a tendency to pro- 
mote business relations with capi- 
talist countries. He said that one 
of the tasks of the party is “to con- 
linue to pursue a policy of inter- 
national co-operation and the pro- 
motion of business relations with 
all countries.” 

This coupled with the fact that 
in spite of the impressive figures 
of the economic achievements of 
the Soviet Union and the objectives 
of the Five Year Plans which indi- 
cate the tremendous growth of So- 
viet capital goods, Soviet economy 
has a number of serious deficien- 
Malenkov enumerates some 
of these and he further confesses 
that Soviet economy was set back 
eight or nine years by the last war. 
It would not be surprising, there- 


cies. 


fore, if he makes attempts to form 
temporary economic alliances and 
to pacify American public opinion 
by propaganda that coexistence be- 
tween the Soviet Union and capi- 
talist countries is possible. 

The New York Times for March 


22nd indicates a shift in Soviet 
propaganda as evidenced by the 
item that the Moscow radio said 
that “it was harmonious co-opera- 
tion by the Soviet Union and the 
United States and Britain that pro- 
duced victory in World War II.” 
This is a departure from the usual 
line which has been telling Soviet 
citizens “that the war was won by 
the Red Army while capitalist 
states sat back and got rich.” This 
shift in policy might be also the 
result of Malenkov’s belief that 
American economic well-being is 
raused by defense expenditures. 
He harps on this point in his 
speech, saying that capitalist na- 
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tions attempt “to find a way out of 
economic difficulties through mili- 
tarization of the economy and 
preparation for another war.” 


Tue possible peace overtures of 
Malenkov and his peace _ propa- 
ganda should be taken in the sense 
that he wants to strengthen the 
Soviet economy by the import of 
strategic materials and machinery 
from capitalist countries. In this 
connection we must remember that 
the Soviet economy is a war econ- 
omy. According to Oscar Lange, 
an economist and a member of the 
pro-Communist Polish  govern- 
ment: “The Soviet economy was 
planned not for the harmony of its 
different branches, but for one 
single purpose, namely the most 
rapid industrialization and prepa- 
ration of effective national de- 
fense.” Since the inception of the 
First Five Year Plan in 1928 the 
Soviet industrial system had only 
one objective—to increase as quick- 
ly as possible its war potential. 

In his report Malenkov says that 
the realization of Communism is 
impossible if the Soviet bloc is en- 
circled by capitalist countries. He 
also considers that capitalist coun- 
tries are aggressive. We know 
that from the standpoint of Marx- 
ian dialectics the only answer is 
the counter aggression of the Com- 
munist bloc against the Western 
World and the destruction of the 
capitalist encirclement. Above all, 
we must remember that the ulti- 
mate aim of Malenkov’s policy is 
that of the Communist system—the 
destruction of Christian civilization. 

The course described above would 
be a most “rational” one for Malen- 
kov to take from the standpoint of 
strengthening and expanding the 
power of the Soviet state, and in 


’ 
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the light of his own appraisal of 
the world situation. However, we 
should not forget the essentially ir- 
rational nature of Communist ide- 
ology which in the past has led 
Soviet leaders to acts harmful to 
their own cause——witness the offi- 
cial endorsement of Lysenko’s 
pseudo-scientific theory. 

With the passing years this area 
of irrationality in Soviet politics, 
both domestic and foreign, becomes 
greater and greater. Here we 
should emphasize that the distor- 
tion of evidence and the falsifica- 
tion of data have not always been 
brought about only by propaganda 
to deceive either Russians or those 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


In many cases the Communists 
themselves became victims of their 
own deception. Therefore, it is 
within the realm of probability 
that Malenkov, impelled by the 
irrational drives of Communist ide- 
ology, may continue with the pres- 
ent intransigent, provocative atti- 
tude toward the West, or 
even embark on a war venture 
with the West in the immediate 
future rather than postpone such 
a conflict for a more opportune 
time in the years to come. This he 
may do in spite of the fact that a 
more realistic course and one more 
consistent with his views would be 
the one we outlined as tne first 
alternative of his policy. 


may 


The May of Morning 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


ryy 

/ HERE is a time between the dawn and dayfall, 
Between the Little Hours of Prime and Sext, 
When for an Ave-space the sky ts, oh, 


Maryblue! 


Turquoise against the silver wedge of moon, 
It stains the creek to sapphire, turns the snow 


To fields of bluets. 


The watcher at the window points and I 
Lift eyes and heart in a chromatic psalm 
To her whose mantle for a moment rests 


Upon the greying day. 


It is the May of morning, azure strength 
Against the later hours’ cold November, 
The coming night's toil-darkened, bleak December. 





Two Un forgettable Americans 


Thomas F. Woodlock and Hermann Borcharat 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


’ 
‘Tne Italians, those great realists, 
have a phrase which they use upon 
hearing extravagantly 
praised: Damelo morto, “Give him 
to me dead.” By this seemingly un- 
kind remark they simply express 
their desire to judge a_person’s 
whole life from the cradle to the 
grave. As Catholics they well know 
that no living human being can be 
canonized. Thus when I sat down 
to the typewriter to describe the 
Americans who had impressed me 
most I decided to narrow down my 
choice to two “men who are no 
longer among us but who are as 
present to me as only departed 
friends can be: Thomas F. Wood- 
lock and Hermann Borchardt. 

Many of the readers of THE CATH- 
oLic Woripb, | am sure, must have 
known “Old Mr. Woodlock’  per- 
sonally, have read his column in 
the Wall Street Journal, his famous 
book The Catholic Pattern and his 
numerous magazine articles. 


someone 


_—_ FRANCIS WoopLocK was 


born near Dublin in 1866 into a 
large family of old Catholic stock. 
With one exception all his brothers 
and sisters entered religious life, 
the most noted being his Jesuit 
brother Francis who resided in 
London’s Farm-Street, the intellec- 


tual power house of English Cathol- 
icism. Young Thomas spent several 
years at Beaumont College, a fa- 
mous Jesuit prep-school, then re- 
cently established. After graduat- 
ing from Beaumont he attended 
London University, working at the 
same time in his father’s firm in 
London. 

A few years later he came to 
America where he made his per- 
manent home and whose citizen- 
ship he soon acquired. He was a 
devoted and loyal American for the 
rest of his life, but, as is every 
Catholic of cultured taste and wide 
intellectual horizon, he was also a 
citizen of the world. His reading 
habits were Catholic and his small, 
but constantly changing library- 
he donated his books most liberally 
to his friends — was stocked with 
volumes in English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. Irish in 
his more “tribal” sentiments, he 
used to visit England every year, 
but he was also frequently on the 





Erik von Kuechnelt-Leddihn that 
Thomas F. Woodlock and Hermann Bor- 
chardt, apparently so dissimilar and far apart 
in background and education, were both 
living witnesses of America’s greatness “be- 
cause only great nations attract great men.” 
Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn plans another one of 
his lecture tours here in the Fall. 


asserts 
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Continent enjoying every country, 
the thoughts and customs of all na- 
tions under the sun. 

In the United States he was with 
Dow and Jones for some time, be- 
came a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, contributed to the 
Wall Street Journal, was appointed 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by President Coolidge, re- 
signed in 1930, and finally returned 
to the Wall Street Journal where 
his brilliant column “Thinking It 
Over” appeared three times a week. 


‘Luoven he earned his livelihood 
by the analysis of the gyrations and 
fluctuations of business and finance, 
his real interest lay in the fields of 
theology, philosophy and the polit- 
ical sciences. The editors of the 
Wall Street Journal realizing this 
at an early date, allowed him to 
choose any theme that appealed to 
him for his column even though it 
might be fairly distant from the 
subject matter of this purely finan- 
cial daily. 

Inquiring once from their sub- 
scribers why they took the Journal, 
eight per cent replied that they did 
it primarily to read “Thinking It 
Over.” Thomas Woodlock in his 
modesty (which is the sign of real 
greatness) felt very humble about 
the outcome of this plebiscite, but I 
pointed out to him that when about 
9,000 people buy a commercial pa- 
per, paying almost three times the 
price of any other daily, for the 
sole reason of reading his column 
three times a week, it amounted to 
a colossal success. My explanation 
caused him only further uneasiness 
because nothing embarrassed him 
as much as praise or openly ex- 
pressed admiration. 

What did Thomas Woodlock look 
like? In his best years he was 6 


feet 6 inches tall but he had shrunk 
slightly in the last decade of his 
life. Originally he was a red-head, 
but his hair had turned white and 
somewhat receded from his high 
and broad forehead which marked 
the thinker. One could not over- 
look the bushy eyebrows, another 
Irish characteristic, brows which 
gave him a slightly stern expression. 
A man of great charity toward 
everyone, he could at times be se- 
vere in his judgment of real evil or 
colossal stupidity which according 
to his venerated master, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, are closely related. An 
excellent listener (a quality which 
always marks an inner superiority) 
he could, when occasion warranted 
it, demolish a heresy or an im- 
moral opinion in a short and con- 
cise speech. His voice did not rise, 
but there were sparks in his eyes, 
his brows bristled and his right 
forefinger was held up in a stiff and 
admonishing position. 


— WoopLock lost his wife 
in 1932 and he lived the last years 
of his life in the company of his 
sister-in-law, an English lady of 
great charm, an Episcopalian, but 
of Irish extraction, an indomitable 
traveler, very much his senior but 
of a surprising vitality. 

When I got to know Thomas 
Woodlock he was past his seven- 
tieth year and very conscious of 
his A gentleman of the old 
school and a Christian through and 
through he took pride in the accu- 
mulation of his years and rightly 
saw it in an obligation and a form 
of strength. Thus his horizon en- 
compassed not only the Continents 
but also the generations. 

He realized full well that age 
meant greater nearness to the 
grave, but the grave meant to him, 


ce eerel 
age. 
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first of all, the prospect of a final 
union with God for which he 
yearned with every fiber of his 
soul. He mentioned it once when 
he confided to me that he had never 
had a mystical experience. This he 
regretted but the lack of such a 
gratuitous supranatural gift did 
not throw him into a state of de- 
spair. He had as a consolation the 
certitude of death; God was as sure 
of him as he was sure of God. The 


extraordinary was not necessary to 
this man of perfection. 


| —_— WoopLock was not rich, 
but comfortably off. When I knew 
him first he lived in the Gotham 
Hotel on Fifth Avenue, near St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Later he moved 
to a hotel on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and 86th Street, not far 
from St. Ignatius. He needed a cer- 
tain comfort in order to be able to 
work hard and he never gave him- 
self a respite. Of him it can be 
truly said that he died in harness; 
his last column appeared just be- 
fore he closed his eyes forever in 
his eightieth year. 

If the expression “the republican 
virtues” has any meaning at all, it 
can be applied to him. He was ex- 
tremely reserved about his charit- 
able works. They were extensive 
but only a very few people knew 
about them. The good things of 
life he enjoyed with moderation. 
He delighted in a well cooked meal 
and a choice bottle of wine. He 
was neither a Puritan, nor did he 
suffer from Jansenistic inclina- 
tions; for moral crusades of a pro- 
hibitionist tinge he had no love 
whatever. He combined, neverthe- 
less, the qualities of an ascetic 
with those of a man of the world. 

There were points on which we 
strongly disagreed, but we respected 


each other’s candor. Thomas 
Woodlock with his unbribable con- 
victions and his incorruptible mind 
had no use for a mutual admiration 
society. Yet he was always _ bas- 
ically humble and for the Blessed 
Mother this very virile man had 
an extraordinary veneration. His 
small, but great book, The Catholic 
Pattern, was dedicated to “B.V.M.” 
Certain persons outside the fold 
tried desperately to guess the iden- 
tity of the bearer of these myste- 
rious initials, and I told them that 
it was a Lady of very high degree. 
Catholics, of course, realized that 
the letters stood for the Blessed 
Virgin Mary who played such an 
eminent part in Thomas Wood- 
lock’s piety. 


~ * + * 


— WoopLock and Dr. Her- 
mann Borchardt never met in per- 
son. The mixing of friends is always 
a delicate matter and we decided 
that the conversational difficulties 
between the two Grand Old Men 
would be a serious obstacle to the 
interchange of ideas. And yet they 
both were to me living witnesses of 
America’s greatness, because only 
great nations attract great men. 
Hermann Borchardt was of Jew- 
ish extraction, as were so many of 
Mr. Woodlock’s friends. He had 
been born in 1888 into a well-to-do 
Berlin middle-class family. His 
widowed father was a loyal subject 
of the King of Prussia, a fine shot, 
a collector of clocks and an expert 
chess player. He thought that his 
son should enter government serv- 
ice and at the same time pursue 
an intellectual career. Thus Her- 
mann Borchardt studied philoso- 
phy, earned his Ph.D. and, finally, 
became a professor at a Gymna- 
sium. He was also the author of a 
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philosophical treatise in the tradi- 
tion of German idealism. (He al- 
remained attached to the 
memory of his teacher, J. Rehmke, 
and an ardent foe of 
the “Vienna Circle” of Neo-Posi- 
tivists. ) 


Ways 


soon became 


BORCHARDT’S — political 
outlook originally was somewhat 
“left of center,” but his cultural 
background that of most 
West-European Jews) was Occiden- 
tal, not to 
undertones. 
cultured 
his 


(as was 
say “Christian” in its 
He lived the life of a 
man of letters as befitted 
station: artists, intellectuals, 
poets were his guests and friends. 
He had never practiced the reli- 
sion of Lis forefathers, but he lived 
according to the precepts of the 
Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The glories of 
medieval Nuremberg, the Rococo 
splendor of Sans Souci, the Gothic 
lure of the Hanseatic cities, great 
Christian art wherever it can be 
found in the Germanies and the 
fine tradition of Prussian scholar- 
all this was his world. 
this world 


ship 

Yet almost crumbled 
before his in 1933. He who 
had felt himself to be a German 
and a citizen of the Western World, 
suddenly treated like an out- 
The fact that he was married 


eves 


was 
cast. 
to a Lutheran Gentile did not pro- 
tect him from the wrath of the 
Nazis. He had to provide for his 
children and his 
career was at an end, he was obliged 
to look elsewhere for a job. In his 
despair he answered a call from 
Minsk University in the Soviet 
Union where he was to teach lan- 


srowing since 


suages, especially German. 

Once in the Soviet “paradise,” 
however, he began slowly to see, to 
learn, to discriminate. Filled with 


WORLD 


a mounting doubt of the ideas of 
the so-called “progressive liberals” 
in the West-——men who had slyly 
undermined a culture and civiliza- 
tion which is basically Christian 
he was now able to study firsthand 
a way of life which methodically 
and systematically denied all Chris- 
tian values. 

For two solid years he lived in a 
world whose Satanic undertones 
did not long remain hidden to him. 


i” of the many qualities which 
he had in common with Thomas 
Woodlock was the inability to re- 
main silent in the face of impos- 
tures, of lies and deceit. Their crit- 
ical eyes looked right through the 
surface of things and went down to 
essences. 

Hermann Borchardt was _ too 
much the aristocrat (as a Jew, a 
Prussian and a scholar) to hold his 
tongue. The thing which, perhaps, 
outraged him most in the Red Para- 
dise was the rude treatment meted 
out to the common man in a society 
where the brand new elite had the 
vulgarity and the contemptuous 
arrogance of the self-made man 
characteristics unknown in older 
societies where people are deeply 
conscious of the fact that they owe 
their station in life solely to the 
fortunate circumstance of having 
been born into wealthy or socially 
prominent families. (One of his 
prize stories was the account of his 
vain efforts to buy a “soft-class” 
railroad ticket for a colleague who 
had no necktie, and therefore had 
to travel “hard” to Smolensk.) 


‘Te professorship in Minsk ended 


with 
USSR 
The 
home 


the 
hours. 
their 
prac- 


a sudden order to quit 
within twenty-four 
sorchardts had to 
without 


leave 


delay losing 
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tically all their belongings. There 
was no place to which they could 
go, other than their old fatherland 
in which Nazism was more brutal 
and radical than ever. In Berlin the 
courageous Borchardts, treated by 
the Gestapo as “Communist Jews,” 
were told to leave immediately. 
“This is my country,” Hermann 
Borchardt declared, “‘we lived here 
for centuries. This is our home and 
here we will stay.” “Indeed, Herr 
Doktor,” he was grimly told, “you 
may stay on if you want to—-but 
under circumstances you may not 
relish.” 

And then Borchardt’s Golgotha 
began; he was dragged from one 
concentration camp to another, 
beaten, flogged, kicked, spat upon. 
In one camp he lost a finger, in 
another his hearing. (An SS man 
trampled on him when he lay on 
the ground.) At long last, after a 
most terrible ordeal lasting a full 
vear, Borchardt and his “Aryan” 
wife gave up; upon the promise to 
emigrate he was set free. 

After a months in France, 
aided by a wealthy friend, he came 
to the United States. There his 
third child, another boy, was born. 
And soon afterward he joined his 
wife’s church, became a Lutheran 
and was baptized. If the world 
were to be spared the horrors of 
totalitarianism, be it of a red or a 
brown variety, it had to accept 
Christ, it had to accept God’s Son. 


few 


is the United States he received 
for a short time financial support 
from the same wealthy friend, but 
he sat down immediately to write 


another play-—his first one (already 
of Christian inspiration) had been 
accepted by Max Reinhardt, but due 
to the Nazis’ rise to power it could 
not be produced. The second play 


dealt with the life and death strug- 
gle of a Christian state in an imagi- 
nary country resembling Germany, 
a state attacked by totalitarians and 
betrayed by “liberal-progressivists.” 

He sent it to Franz Werfel who 
advised him to turn it into a novel, 
which he did. In spite of brilliant 
revicws, The Conspiracy of the Car- 
penters, as it was entitled, proved 
too profound for the general read- 
ing public. It required a sustained 
effort to grasp its deep symbolism, 
and — biggest crime of all —it at- 
tacked (I’m quoting verbatim) the 
“Tron Phalanx of Intelligence glit- 
tering with all progressive colors 
including the blocd red of revolu- 
tion.” 

Borchardt was always a “radical” 
in its original sense, denoting a 
man who the roots. He 
knew where to find the origins of 
our evils. Once invited to speak be- 
fore a group of “progressive” refu- 
gees who wanted to hear only the 
usual tirades against Hitler, he 
thundered against the ghastly sins 
of the liberal “left-of-centers” who 
were the real originators of the 
Great Calamity. He was listened to 
in furious silence and never invited 
again. 


goes to 


| was a man who al- 
ways said the “‘wrong thing to the 
wrong people” but therein lay his 
nobility, his essential Christianity. 
Like Léon Bloy, if truth demanded 
it, he could even be offensive to his 
benefactors, conscious of the prov- 
erb: “Il n’y a que la vérité qui 
blesse —- Truth alone can offend.” 
Like Dostoevski’s Prince Myshkin 
he rejected a pagan gentility and 
triumphed over all material temp- 
tations. 

It was at this time that I made the 
acquaintance of Hermann Bor- 
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chardt. In external appearance he 
was the very opposite of Thomas 
Woodlock. Small, dark, somewhat 
stocky but with sharp features ex- 
pressing a noble heart and mind, 
swaying in his gait (as a result of 
his injuries), most difficult to con- 
verse with because his hearing aid 
could never substitute for what the 
savagery of his tormentors had 
damaged, a man with great sad eyes 
and a voleanic temper, physically 
incapable of assuming a_ teaching 
job, always dependent-——against his 
will—upon the charity of others, 
friend and adviser to many people 
in the limelight, from which he was 
forever barred. (After the commer- 
cial failure of his magnificent Con- 
spiracy of the Carpenters no other 
publisher would touch him.) And 
yet he worked day and night on 
memoranda, on articles (frequently 
for THe CatHotic Worp) and, 
finally, upon a brilliant Treatise on 


Immortality which, in manuscript 


form, gained the recognition of 
notable philosophers. 

In his wrath against the people 
who betrayed his adopted country 
he was terrific. He could engage in 
the most furious tirades against 
fellow-travelers only to stop sud- 
denly, hiding his face in his muti- 
lated hand, and muttering words 
of humble contrition. I think this 
man of violent temper had always 
been a “natural Christian.” Now 
that he had embraced Christianity 
he wanted to go still further on his 
way. 

Nevertheless, it was his wife who 
was the first to embrace Catholi- 
and had her youngest 
child conditionally baptized. To a 
philosopher and thinker of Bor- 
chardt’s stamp Protestantism could 
offer very little, and he approved 
of his wife’s step. At her baptism 


cism she 


(administered by Father John Oes- 
terreicher) I functioned as_ her 
godfather. 

Several years later God’s grace 
also called Dr. Borchardt whom 
Father Burggraff, C.S.P., received 
into the Church. At long last this 
long-suffering, wrestling, eternally 
seeking man had found a haven. 
Through his example some of his 
friends and admirers also found 
the faith, some others were, at least, 
put on the road which 
Rome. 


leads to 


Arves returning to Europe I lost 
immediate touch with Borchardt, 
but he remained a_ faithful let- 
ter writer. Frequently clippings 
reached me covered with biting 
comments in red ink. His financial 
troubles, of course, never came to 
an end, and though he was himself 
in dire need, often not knowing 
where to find the cash for the next 
month’s rent, he sent food parcels 
to the hungry Old World. 

I had seen him on my lecture 
tours in 1949 and 1950. In 1951 
arriving from Europe I had to rush 
through New York, but when I re- 
turned from Chicago a mutual 
friend told me that Hermann Bor- 
chardt had just died. Ill for several 
vears he had suddenly given up his 
soul one morning while his wife 
was fetching a glass of water. I 
saw him only lying in state, on his 
face complete peace, a man of al- 
most supranatural beauty. Ubi est. 
O mors victoria tua? Ubi est, O 
stimulus tuus? (O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?) I could not 
help thinking. His peregrinations 
had come to an end, his battles had 
been won. He had not been far 
from gaining recognition. Laval 
University had extended an invita- 


mors, 
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tion to him to lecture on his Trea- 
tise. But just then God in His infi- 
nite wisdom called him, and to God 
he went. 


A FEW months ago I had luncheon 
with his widow, his children and 
some of his friends. The bond of 
affection between all those gath- 
ered in the familiar room was 
forged by him. We really know so 
little about the Beyond, save for a 
few facts through Revelation and 


THE WORLD oY 
the visions of the saints. Yet I had 
the acute feeling that he was among 
us visibly—invisibly—with his wit, 
his courage, his affection. It may 
have been only a feeling. Or per- 
haps something else. 

“It is not death which takes from 
us those whom we love,” Mauriac 
wrote in The Desert of Love, 
“Death, to the contrary, preserves 
them for us in eternal youth; death 
is the salt of our love. Only life can 
dissolve love.” 


Madonna of the World 


by MARY WILLIS SHELBURNE 


Q) PURITY that dazzles blinded eyes, 
surpassing any light which man has seen; 
unloose the veil and take us by surprise 
with perfect beauty, radiant, serene. 


O Love, transcending any mortal love, 

O lvory Tower that lifts us up to heaven; 
the one, ecstatic mystery that can move 
all darkness, by celestial lightning riven. 


Ciborium that held the Incarnate 


Word! 


now we return, who followed devious ways, 
and you, who bore the piercing of the sword, 
will look on us, compassion in your gaze, 


and seeing us, low in our humble sorrow, 
will plead, O Holy Mother, for each one 


whose heart you read by that divinest arrow 
of your clear glance, and give us to your Son. 





The First Duty 


by ELIZABETH ANN COOPER 


H.. walked up the path from the gate to the prison building, through 
the incessant rain, a lifeless drizzle that fell from a pallid sky. He 
climbed the gray steps, passed the sentries who had features bul were 
faceless, but he did not look at them for the same reason that he no 
longer looked in a mirror. 

A non-commissioned oillicer, a boy with pimply cheeks, led him to the 
oflice. The commandant, he said, was expecting him. He followed along, 
looking at the boy’s narrow shoulders. This morning, when the call had 
come, he had tried to make himself laugh. It is like a final examination, 
he told himself, next he would receive his degree; but he didn’t laugh. 
That was one of the worst things, not being able to laugh at his own jokes. 

The commandant was young, too, but not a boy, a man, with many rib- 
bons on his chest. He did not stand up. “Good afternoon, Father,” he 
said. The smile did not seem natural to his lips. 


‘Tue priest nodded to him. The commandant, as everyone knew, was a 
hero; the priest did not like these new heroes, for all the ribbons on their 
chests. The commandant began talking quickly, and the priest, who was 
not a hero, remained standing, listening with half his mind, keeping the 
other half empty, the only way it was safe. 

He would not be called as a witness at the trial, the commandant 
promised. (The commandant did not say this: The people would not like 
that, they still have their memories, their little proprieties.) Nothing 
more was expected of him than that he return to this office when he had 
finished with the prisoner. He would report to the commandant all that 
had been told him, and then he could go home and forget about it. Did 
he understand? 

“Yes,” the priest said. “Yes, I understand.” 

The commandant was pleased; he almost smiled. Then he called the 
young sergeant and told him to take the priest to the room set aside 
for him. 

The room had no windows. The walls were bare except for one big 
calendar with the usual picture of a factory, unmoving smoke standing 
up over its chimneys. A table stood in one corner, with only a long, 
narrow hole where the drawer should have been; and there were three 





chairs, all of them looking very 
comfortable, very inviting. The 
priest went over to the table. 
On it were a box with cigarettes 
in it and a package of matches. 


_* priest did not want to sit 
down. He stood in the middle 
of the floor, his hand in his 
pocket, his fingers playing with 
the silk stole; it felt purple: it 
Was more a feeling he had ot 
its being purple than a knowing. 
He stared at the door, waiting 
for it to open; he foolishly 
hoped it would not open. Bul 
of course it did, and the guard 
brought in the prisoner. The 
guard said that when they were 
linished, the priest should call 
him, he would be down the hall. 
The priest nodded. 

The prisoner looked at him 
for a long time; they had known 
each other very well. “I sup- 
pose it was childish of me to 
hope that they would let me see 
a real priest,” he said. 

The priest returned the look 
steadily; it was easier, it seemed 
safer to meet his eyes than to 
look away. “lam a real priest. 
[ am an ordained priest.” 


y 
oo prisoner knew that, of 
course. He had been a parish- 
ioner, he had been prominent 
and active and devout, but now 
he was only devout. The priest 
took out his stole, kissed it, and 
laid it across his shoulders, the 
purple side turned out. He went 
over to one of the chairs and 
sat down, and looked expect- 
antly at the prisoner. “Come, 
Andras,” he said. He could 
have thought now, as he had 
earlier thought, that power and 
money and importance were so 
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transitory, here before him stood 
the proof of that. Instead, he 
thought of the commandant and 
Andras and of himself between 
them. It was not a happy thought. 
He said, “We don’t have much 
time.” 

“How many microphones are hid- 
den in ” Andras asked, look- 
ing about the room. But he smiled 
a little, not having to say what they 
both knew, that there was no need 


here? 


for microphones, because the priest 
was here. “Lappreciate the gesture, 
anyway,” Andras said. “It 
so very considerate.” 


seems 


“You must not make a mockery 
of the Sacrament of Penance,” the 
priest told him stiffly, not thinking 
of the words until he had said them. 


B. rt Andras surprised him, he did 
not seize upon the statement. He 
moved for the first time since enter- 
ing the room: he walked over to the 
table, as the priest had done, and 
looked at the cigarettes. “Oh, their 
generosity.” He looked at them for 
a long time, but he did not take one. 
He turned away and sat down in the 
chair opposite the priest. The third 
chair was apart from them, facing 
them, an making the 
priest think of the commandant. 

“T cannot understand this,” An- 
dras said. “I cannot understand 
their bringing you here. ‘There is 
a prison chaplain. Why did they 
give in to me when I refused to see 
him? I didn’t trust him. He has 
helped them time and again.” He 
raised his eyes to look at the priest. 
“Or is this a test for you?” 


observer, 


Dace again the priest found that 
“T don’t 
know what you mean,” he said. He 
reached up and took olf the stole, 


he could not look away. 


laying it across his knees and 
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smoothing it with his thick hard 
smoothing, smoothing, a 
caressing gesture, apologetic. 

“No, don’t take it off. What you 
said is the important thing, you are 
a priest. You would not refuse me 
absolution, would you? That is all 
that matters to me—-what you do 
afterwards does not. That is your 
allair.” Andras knelt suddenly be- 
side the priest. As the priest re- 
placed the stole, Andras made the 
He knelt with his 
head bowed, his hands clasped to- 
vether. “I don’t know where to be- 
vin. I don’t know how long it has 
been my last confession. 
Weeks, verhaps months. I| have lost 
all sense of time, day and night are 
the same down there, the light 
burns by day and it burns by night. 
I never know which it is.” 

The priest said, “You 
rested three months ago.” 

“Then it is three months and one 
week since my last confession.” 
Again he was silent. Then he be- 
gan to speak in a half whisper, re- 
citing without expression what he 
had taught himself in the weeks he 
had for preparation. “I have been 
angry, too many times to count, and 
in my anger, I have cursed.” 

The priest said nothing. 

“T have given myself over to hate 
but often as I have 
angry.” 

“When you feel hatred,” the 
priest said, “think of our Lord on 
the cross.” The words came easily 
to his lips because he had spoken 
them to uncounted others in answer 


lingers, 


sign of the cross. 


since 


were ar- 


not so been 
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to uncountable forgotten sins. His 
fingers bit into the flesh of his 
thighs until pain responded, forcing 
out of his mind the image which 
had risen so swiftly. 

Andras glaneed up at him and 
went on. “I have lied five times, 
under five questionings.” 

The priest did not ask him to 
elaborate on this. “Not all lies are 
mortal sins,” he said. 
not mortal sins.” 

Andras asked, “But despair is a 
mortal sin, isn’t it?” 

The priest stared at the empty 
chair. “Despair,” he said, “is one 
of the most grievous sins.” 

“I despaired once.” 

“But you have overcome it,” the 
priest said urgently. 

“IT despaired when I came into 
this room,” Andras said slowly. He 
was unmoving. Then he said, “Yes, 
I have overcome it. The important 
thing is that you are a priest.” 


“Those were 


‘Taek priest said nothing; he waited. 
Was this what they had wanted to 
learn, was it for this that he had 
been brought through the cold rain 
to hear, did they not already know 
that Andras had been angry, that 
he had hated them, had lied to them, 
and that he would despair when 
brought face to face with such a 
priest? “Is that all?” he asked. 

“Not all,” Andras said. “I killed 
a man.” 

It was for this, then. 
on.” 

“It doesn’t matter very much, 
does it Father? They would have 
found out, sooner or later; if they 
do not already know.” 

“Go on. Tell me about it.” 

“We had hoped to avoid killing. 
But he discovered us and was draw- 
ing his gun. To accomplish our 
purpose-—it was a good one, there 


“Yes. Go 
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was no evil in il—we were forced to 
strike him. The blow, which | 
struck, for I was nearest him, was 
too heavy. He was dead before we 
left him. There is nothing more to 
it than that.” 

“There are degrees of murder,” 
the priest said. His head ached. 
With no windows in the room it was 
very close, the air was heavy and 
smelled of the prisoner’s unwashed 
body. “Is there anything else?” 

“Nothing Andras. said 
wearily. 

“Do you have a rosary?” 

“They took that. Of course, they 
took that, too.” 

“But you could say it on your 
fingers?” the priest asked. “You 
could do that, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“For your penance, then, say all 
fifteen decades of the rosary. And 
now, make a good act of contrition.” 


” 
else, 


| began to murmur slowly 
the prayer of sorrow. 
mingled, the priest’s Latin a coun- 


Their voices 


ter-point. “... Jn nomine Patris,” 
the priest said, making the Sign of 
the Cross large and firm in the air 
above the prisoner’s head, “et Filti 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” He said 
the prayer for the penitent. Then 
he said, “God bless you,” and 
Andras rose stiffly. 

The priest stood, too, removing 
his stole and kissing it, and putting 
it in his pocket. They did not look 
at each other. The priest went to 
the door and opened it, and the 
guard was leaning against the op- 
posite wall. Andras walked out past 
the priest, his eyes down, and the 
guard took him away. The priest 
waited until they were gone. Then, 
carefully, he stepped out into the 
hall and closed the door. 

The commandant was waiting in 
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his office for him to come, down this 
the down 
The hero with 


hall, around 
other hall 

ful of ribbons and the priest who 
had nothing but a his 
pocket, folded with the purple side 
out. 


corner, an- 


a chest- 
stole in 


It failed to be a familiar pie- 
ture, though he had tried to make it 
so. The commandant’s power and 
far-ol) Rome he 
had been east out from the Church, 
but remained: — the 
screaming babies he had baptized 
baptized; the Host he 
raised up at his lonely Mass was the 
consecrated Host; and the 
had just given was 

power to 


his power from 


his power 
were truly 
absolu- 


valid. 
Wiis 


tion he 
But the 
vreater, stronger than the power to 


destroy 
save. 


A MAN must live, it is his first duty, 
had told him- 
added 
to the roster of loyal priests, when 
he had first preached to blank faces 
the laws of the state, when he first 

the order to this 
sray, cold building and. shrive a 
prisoner. He thought of the white- 
walled cells, with the naked glaring 
bulbs) that the 


night to those who would 


he told himself, as he 


self when he first his name 


received come to 


solace of 
not sub- 
mit: and he shuddered, blaming the 
sudden chill on the dank, 
air. Stlene a 


conceal 


refused 


miserable 
forget, to 
But that was another thing 
altogether That 


and e¢ 


vow to 
was a matter of 


theology non law and. this 


was a matter of living. 

Ancient martyrdom had been so 
simple, the falling of an ax, the 
piercing ot oa the 
He could have 
endured that, but this, the new mar- 
tvrdom with the stench of an airless 
cell, the erosion of silence, had in it 
no swift promise of heaven, and the 
soul stumbled out, weighted down 


lance, and soul 


flowed out on blood. 
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by anger, despair, boredom, each 
according to its nature. 

He expected the young pimpled 
sergeant to meet him along the hall, 
but there was no one, the prison 
might have been abandoned during 
those few minutes he spent in the 
little room with Andras, the traitor. 
The only sound was the hollow beat 
the concrete floor. 
He stopped, listening. For a mo- 
ment, he had a swift and terrifying 
conviction that he had died, so sud- 
denly as to be unaware of it, and 
he had been judged, and this was 
his judgment, the silent empty hall; 
but again, it was like a kind of grace, 
an offer of purgation. He walked 
on, trying to think of the command- 
ant and the sergeant, not of Andras 
and himself. 


of his heels on 


A: the end of the corridor he 
turned to the right and it 
brighter now, because there were 
some windows, and the door was on 
this hall. He looked at the floor 
and saw beads of moisture. There 
had been so much rain, always the 
sume drizzle. It was good for the 
crops. They spoke as if it were their 
power, their kindly despotism that 
had brought the rain for the crops. 
He came to the door and raised his 


eves. 


was 


Beeause of the rain, so mist- 
like, he could not see as far as the 
gate and wall. The cells would be 
damp; drops of water would run 
down the white walls, oozing out of 
the pores of the stone. 


H.. went out the door, passing the 
sentries without 
saving a little prayer for them and 


looking at them, 


for himself. He walked down the 
path toward the gate, wondering 
why no one shouted, no one came 
running after him. Beyond the wall 
of the prison, he still waited for the 
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commands, or even a shot, he would 
not have been surprised by that. 

The road was thick with mud, it 
made a sucking noise as he lifted 
his feet out of it step by step. 
Wagon tracks and the marks of 
automobile tires and the prints of 
hoofs ran together in the brackish 
paving created by the long rain. A 
crumbling stone wall separated the 
road trom the fields, and he walked 
close to it, using it for support 
Where the footing was uncertain. 
Once, hearing the hum of an engine 
behind him, he was tempted to turn, 
to look back, but he forced himself 
to fix his eyes on the ground. The 
car, large and ollicial, went past 
him, sluicing mud at him, splatter- 
ing his sodden cassock, but he kept 
his eyes down, accepting it without 
protest as a humble man accepts an 
injury. 


H.. left the healthy fields behind 
him and entered the village, and 


looked up for the first time. He 
could see the thin and delicate spire 
of his aged church; it was a wonder 
that it had withstood so many 
changes, and he had not. He quick- 
ened his step, eager to be home, 
almost forgetting. The old people 
he passed turned their faces aside, 
others looked at him indifferently, 
or amusedly, or angrily. Last Sun- 
day he had said Mass in an empty 
church, his only assistant the 
feeble-minded son of the = smith. 
That was because, three days ear- 
lier, he had spoken at the big rally. 

He went into the house, noticing 
without pain that someone had 
trampled in his garden, rooting up 
and crushing down the roses he had 
nurtured through the winter with 
such labor. The house was silent, 
gloomy. He stayed there only a 
short time. Then, in cassock and 
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with his breviary, he went over to 
the church. The sanctuary lamp 
flickered with surprise when the 
door opened, letting in the new air. 
He went to a prie-dieu on the right 
side of the sanctuary and knelt 
down. He did not look at the taber- 
nacle, it was difficult enough as it 
was. They would go to the house 
and not finding him there, would 
come to the church. 


H.. opened the breviary and began 
reading the office of the day. Andras 
did not even know what day it was. 
The priest let the thought of Andras 
mingle with the words he read from 
the shabby pages. He finished his 
office, and still they had not come. 
He closed the book and laid it aside. 
He looked up at the tabernacle. 
The veil was slightly parted, expos- 
ing the gold door to the gentle red 
gleam of the lamp. 

It was while he knelt there, not 
quite praying but with prayer in 
him, that he realized he did not 
want them to take him here. There 
might be violence, one never knew 
how they would act, and the church 
would have to be reconsecrated, but 
there was no one left, he was the 
only one, and he would not be able 
to do it. 

He stood up, genuflected pro- 
foundly, and went out through the 
sacristy door to his house. He be- 
gan thinking of the commandant, 
and how angry he would be; he 
could even see the ribbons rising 
and falling with anger. It was really 
too bad that he must be the occa- 
sion for the commandant’s anger. 
Surely they had discovered his de- 
fection by now? He looked out the 
window, but the street was empty 
save for a sleepy peasant driving an 
ox-cart. And of course, the rain. 
He thought of how they boasted of 
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the rain, as though there had never 
been any before their coming. By 
special post from the leader in the 
vast land to the east. The thought 
amused He left the window, 
going over to sit in the 
semi-darkness. 

“It seems that I 
final examination,” he aloud, 
and he laughed. It was funny that 
he should have failed the test, after 


him. 
smiling, 


have failed the 


said 
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all. It was even funnier to think of 
the commandant, sitting behind his 
desk, waiting, growing more impa- 
tient as he waited (but surely not 
now, surely he would understand by 
now) and he laughed again as he 
thought of it. He felt afraid, that 
was only natural, he supposed, but 
he felt also a strange sort of confi- 
dence. He leaned back in the chair, 
waiting for them to come. 


Villanelle of the Vintner 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


ryy 

THE sons of Adam foul the vintner’s sign, 
The bankrupt brothers in a brawling trade; 
Ven bleed forever over mine and thine. 


Abel, the younger, spilled the precious wine 
And Cain, the elder, cursed the mark it made. 
The sons of Adam foul the vintner’s sign. 


Like cannibals they come up to sup and dine 
Drinking the blood of kith and kin betrayed. 
Men bleed forever over mine and thine. 


Life’s liquor at the feast is mulled with brine; 
The tides of grief rise in their flood and fade. 
The sons of Adam foul the vintner’s sign. 


Let one man ask for sweet, and there are nine 
To choose the bitter vintage sorrow made. 
Men bleed forever over mine and thine. 


By many a tavern where the crooked vine 
Covers the shapes of evil in its shade, 
The sons of Adam foul the vintner’s sign. 
Men bleed forever over mine and thine. 





An Island Disappears 


by GORDON (. ZAHN 


Tne lead article in THE CATHOLI 
Worvp of April, 1919, makes refer- 
ence to a decision taken by the Sec- 
ond Council of the Lateran, held in 
1139 under the presidency of Inno- 
cent II, which “prohibited the usc, 
in Christian warfare, of the bow and 
arbalest on the ground that, by rea- 
son of the very perfection of their 
mechanism, they had become too 
efficiently murderous.” 

The front page of The New York 
Times of November 17, 1952, carries 
eyewitness reports of the “success- 
ful” hydrogen bomb experiments 
lately revealed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission: “It would take 
at least ten suns to equal the light 
of the explosion.” “A flame about 
two miles wide was shooting five 
miles into the air.” “About fifteen 
minutes after shot time, the island 
on which the bomb had been set off 
from, started to burn and it turned 
a brilliant red. It burned about six 
hours. During this time it was 
gradually becoming smaller. With- 
in six hours an island that had once 
had palm trees and coconuts now 
had nothing. A mile wide island 
had disappeared.” 

The quotations, referring to in- 
cidents so widely separated in time, 
give stark evidence of how far we 
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direction we 
than 


prog- 


and the 
taken in barely more 
centuries of “human 
In the contrast between these 
two events, we can read the terrify- 


have 
have 
eight 


ress, 


come 


ing story of a world that has aban- 
doned virtually all moral standards 
and, by so doing, has endangered 
the lives of countless potential hu- 
man vietims and the souls of count- 
less potential perpetrators of atroci- 
ties that defy the wildest flights of 
imagination. 

The awful contrast may be read 
in terms of technological develop- 
ment in the which the 
murderous efliciency of a puny in- 
strument which could cause but one 


course of 


death at a time has been superseded 
by new weapons which by their very 
nature are destructive of areas and 
populaces. Or, more significantly 
tragic perhaps, this same contrast 
may be read in terms of a moral 
regression in which the Christian 
opinion once rallied to a specifie de- 
nunciation of a primitive weapon 
can now remain silent 
still, lose itself in abstruse theologi- 
cal 

with 


(or, worse 
generalities) when presented 
the instruments of hell that 
have become the principal weapons 
of modern war. 


in crucial point in all this is not 


that the Lateran 1139 
was or was not fallible and, conse- 
quently, is or is not binding upon 
the actions and consciences of pres- 
ent-day Catholics. The crucial point 
lies, rather, in the fact that this de- 
cision did represent the “mind of 
the Church” at a given point in his- 
tory and that the mind of the 
Church was given open, formal, and 
unequivocal expression. 
Whether or not it was effective 

that is, whether or not, as history 
indicates all too clearly, Catholics 


decision of 
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ignored or controverted the “mind 
of the Church” in this regard—is 
also not too relevant to the present 
argument. The Church spoke, and 
by speaking it fulfilled its principal 
obligation: the informed Catholic of 
that day who persisted in the use of 
the condemned instruments of mur- 
der did so knowing that he was act- 
ing in opposition to the mind of the 
Church. 

It seems incredible that today, 
with their nation in possession of a 
destructive power beyond rational 
calculation, American Catholics ap- 
pear silently unconcerned or, at 
best, but vaguely and confusedly 
concerned. 

The fault does not lie with Rome. 
All of the recent great popes have 
spoken in the sharpest, most denun- 
ciatory terms in their references to 
modern war, its weapons, and its 
techniques. Perhaps there is some 
valid basis for discouragement in 
the fact that these statements have 
been so general in their tone. Un- 
like the action of the Lateran Coun- 
cil, they have failed to be specific to 
the point of forthright and formal 
denunciation of such heinous things 
as obliteration bombings, starva- 
tion blockades, flame-throwers, poi- 
son bacteriological weapons, 
atom bombs and now hydrogen 
bombs-—-to mention only an obvious 
few of the murderous instruments 


gas, 





The recent tests of nuclear devices by 
American atomic scientists has revived the 
debate concerning the morality of the atom 
bomb. Since this may well prove to be the 
principal moral challenge to the Christian of 
today, says Gordon C. Zahn, he feels that a 
full discussion of the problem is essential. 
Mr. Zahn is now engaged in a year of post- 
doctoral research training in social psychol- 
ogy at Harvard. Incidentally, his M.A. thesis. 
completed in 1950, dealt with Catholic con- 
scientious objection to World War II. 
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which are patently contradictory to 
the “mind of the Church” as ex- 
pressed in the steady stream of 
papal messages emanating from 
Rome during and between our re- 
cent world conflicts. 


Tee fault lies in us; for we have 
viven Rome no reason to believe 
that American Catholics would 
listen to or support the Holy Father 
if he were to be more explicit in his 
denunciations. After all, it was our 
own nation that developed and per- 
fected an air force that was able to 
obliterate cities and civilian popula- 
tions en masse even before the 
advent of atomic weapons. And 
through it all American Catholic 
opinion remained silent or approv- 
ing. 

The same was true in regard to 
the development and initial use of 
atomic weapons; the same is true, 


thus far, with regard to the develop- 
ment of this newest horror of the 


hydrogen bomb. 
Church” as it 
silent 


The “mind of the 
can be read in the 
acquiescence or actual co- 
operation of American Catholics in 
the development and use of mass- 
destruction murder shows no point 
of agreement with the “mind of the 
Church” as it may be read in the 
heartbroken appeals for an end to 
war and its reliance on force to the 
nth power that have been issued 
from Rome. 

Those American Catholics of any 
stature who have turned to the sub- 
ject present a somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory picture. We have prominent 
Catholic spokesmen who translate 
their moral theology into geopoliti- 
cal terms and find justification, not 
only for the creation of these things, 
but for their possible use in a so- 
called “preventive” war. 

Others, more circumspect, carry 
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their circumspection to the opposite 
extreme and, at the very time they 
will admit in private that these 
weapons as they have been used 
were immoral and as they probably 
will be used in the future will be 
immoral, argue that it would be im- 
proper to label the weapons them- 
selves as immoral means of warfare. 


Wrar a travesty such an attitude 
can become, for in its logical exten- 
sion it becomes impossible to de- 
clare a given act of atomic war im- 
moral until it has actually occurred! 
It would be far better to slam the 
door shut on the very unlikely situ- 
ations in which atomic weapons 
might legitimately be used on 
(a) isolated navies on the high seas 
or (b) centers producing the major 
part of the enemy’s atomic potential 
(both situations, I submit, in which 
the morality of the act would still 
be open to question)——it would be 
preferable to slam the door on these 
most improbable occurrences than 
it is to continue to protect the cru- 
cial opening wedge through which 
will ultimately come once more the 
murder of countless innocents. 

Let us be both honest and sensi- 
ble in our theological discussions: 
this nation is not producing hydro- 
gen bombs or atom bombs in quan- 
tity for any such restricted pur- 
poses; nor are the millions of tax 
dollars being spent on bacteriologi- 
cal weapons lavished on the quaint 
purposes of pure scientific research 
or the potential use of such weapons 
against isolated islands entirely 
populated by enemy combatants. 
We all know better than that. We 
know that this entire nation—and 
that includes all of us—is today co- 
operating, whether passively or ac- 
tively, in the immoral acts of war 
that will take place on some unholy 
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tomorrow if our troubled “peace” 
comes to an end. We know this, 
and we also know that we are ac- 
countable! 


A RECENT event gives sharper focus 
to the basic problem. The Catholic 
Association for International Peace 
recently awarded its first peace 
medal. It is unlikely, in this writ- 
er’s opinion, that this organization 

perhaps the Catholic group most 
heavily charged with the responsi- 
bility to crystallize Catholic opinion 
against these atrocities —could have 
made a less appropriate selection of 
a recipient for this honor; for the 
award was granted to a man who, 
perhaps more than any other Catho- 
lic leader, voluntarily shared direct 
responsibility for the extension of 
the frontiers of atomic destruction. 

To temper somewhat the seeming 
this judgment, the 
writer hastens to add that he holds 
this departed leader in the highest 
esteem as a man of great and valu- 
able qualities and, without doubt, 
one of the greatest Catholic states- 
men this nation has produced. Nev- 
ertheless, the example he set in this 


harshness of 


specific area is one that most cer- 
tainly should have disqualified him 
for the particular honor in question. 

For here was a man who in his 
public acts gave clear evidence of 
a conscience enough to 
feel at least some implications of 
moral evil in the weapons he was 
helping to bring into being. This 
is not that he believed 
them to be intrinsically tmmoral: 
indeed, it seems safe to assume that 
had he so believed he would have 


sensitive 


to suggest 


been courageously active in oppos- 


ing them. But, troubled as he was, 
he nonetheless assumed a share in 
the direct responsibility for the cre- 
ation of these weapons, coupling 
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these acts of his with frequent and 
fervent appeals for a world order in 
which they might never be used. 

For his high ideals and the pro- 
grams he proposed, he deserves un- 
dying honor. Certainly he stands in 
memory in sharp contrast to his fel- 
low Catholics in the national legisla- 
ture who voted for the immense ap- 
propriations involved in producing 
atom and hydrogen bombs without 
making the slightest public attempt 
to bring about some kind of restric- 
tion to their use. But for his very 
significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of these weapons, he de- 
serves & sorrowful censure. It is in 
the “successful experiments” on a 
Pacific isle that we find his most 
definite impact upon the peace of 
the world. 


ie. unfortunately, is mirrored 
the role played by most American 
Catholics today. In thought and 
word we commit ourselves to the 
ideal world order, but in our daily 
actions we co-operate in policies and 
works directly opposed to the fun- 
damentals of such a social order. 
We have swallowed in its entirety 
the axiom that to achieve and pre- 
serve peace we must prepare for 
war, an axiom that has produced no 
and has contributed to in- 
numerable wars. 

The Catholic opinion which should 
be leaven to redeem this nation and 
the world is aligned with the forces 
of nationalism and the adherents to 
power politics. Partly because we 
are afraid——of Soviet Russia, of be- 
ing thought “un-American,” of the 
possibility of suffering personal loss 
and discomfort in the event of a 
national defeat. Partly because we 
are misled by the ethnocentric ra- 
tionalization which relies on the 
doubly false assumptions that, first, 


peace 
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this nation would never use these 
horrible weapons (unless, of course, 
the enemy were to use them first or 
some other provocation of equal in- 
sistence were given) and, second, 
the “world” knows that this nation 
would never use them except, again, 
under the specified conditions, 

Like most ethnocentric beliefs, 
this is the sheerest of self-decep- 
tion: we know (and the world 
knows) that this nation already 
bears the shame of being the first 
and only nation to resort to atomic 
destruction; the guilt for Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki has not yet been 
purged from our national con- 
science by any open, public, and 
nation-wide act of contrition. 

In purely pragmatic terms, it 
must be a matter of no small con- 
cern to our potential allies to see 
this new power in our hands and to 
remember the effectiveness of our 
air upon the cities and 
populations of our occupied Euro- 
pean allies during World War II. 
No nation, not even this nation, can 
be trusted with a destructive power 
such as this! 


assaults 


Anencan Catholic opinion is un- 
der a distinct obligation to form it- 
self properly and then to make itself 


heard and felt. If, as we believe, 
this is the greatest nation on earth 
(excluding, of course, the usual 
chauvinistic implications of that 
phrase) and if our way of life has 
the most to offer the rest of the 
world in terms of hope and security 
and material, as well as spiritual, 
well-being, we can yet reverse the 
tragic pattern of history. But the 
time is short, and the prospect is 
dim. 

We have recently placed this new 
and awesome potential for destruc- 
tion in the hands of a leader whose 
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military formation, regardless of his 
personal attributes, might possibly 
incline him to give less weight to 
our moral responsibilities to an 
enemy people than might be given 
to the immediate tactical advan- 
tages holding promise of a victory 
achieved earlier and with less loss 
of American lives. 

America’s first obligation would 
seem to be to reassure the world of 
the sincerity of her good intentions, 
and American Catholics should 
strive to bring about the early ful- 
fillment of that obligation. 


As a minimum first seep, | would 
propose that our representatives at 
the UN present that body with as 
complete and detailed a report as 
possible of the actual and potential 
effects of the new weapon (without, 
of course, revealing any clues to the 
secret of its manufacture). At the 
same time these representatives 
should offer a resolution to outlaw 
the use of this or any other atomic 
weapons and defining the introduc- 
tion of such weapons in any future 
war to be a crime against humanity. 

This, it will be noted, is one of 
the major proposals incorporated in 
the Communist-inspired Stockholm 
Peace Pledge of lime ago; 
however, the well-deserved criti- 
cism and condemnation that was 
directed against that dishonest at- 
tempt to exploit the world-wide de- 
sire for peace must not obscure the 
fact that the specific proposals that 
made the exploitation so easy might 
have considerable validity and merit 
of their own. 

The intrinsic morality of these 
weapons need not be questioned 
here; moral or no, it is quite obvi- 
ous that any action that would 
transform a conflict into a full-scale 
atomic war with its attendant evils 


some 
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would be the act of a war criminal. 
Again on a pragmatic level, such a 
proposal on our part would steal 
the thunder of the Soviet propa- 
ganda drive and reawaken the dying 
faith and hopes of our threatened 
civilization. 


Mon specifically a Catholic prob- 
lem, however, is the definition of the 
morality of these means of modern 
war that have bestialized the most 
civilization nations of the world. In 
this connection, American Catholic 
opinion should call upon Rome to 
appoint an advisory council of theo- 
neutral nationaity to 
evaluate beth the intrinsic morality 
of these weapons and the morality 
of their probable use. 

Only in this way can we hope to 
re-establish the necessary degree of 
personal responsibility in the Catho- 
lic Who may be called upon to use 
these weapons or to co-operate with 
the military agency that uses them. 
In this we must proceed on the 
hopeful assumption that American 
Catholics would follow such an 
evaluation by taking a firm stand in 
opposition to immoral weapons and 
policies once they were clearly de- 
fined. To assume otherwise would 
be to convict American Catholies of 
au willingness to subvert the de- 
mands of their faith to the interests 
of national loyalties. 

In this connection the stipulation 
that the theologians charged with 
this task be “of neutral nationality” 
is not to imply that our own re- 
spected experts would misuse their 
talents in the service of temporal 
national interests. It is, instead, a 
recognition of a phenomenon cru- 
cial to the so-called 
knowledge,” 


person's 


logians of 


“sociology of 
the observation that a 
situational context may 
have the effect of restricting the uni- 
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versality or objectivity of his judg- 
ment. 

Thus, an American theologian 
would be just as susceptible as 
would an educated layman to the 
“ethnocentric rationalization” dis- 
cussed above; without realizing it 
certainly without consciously per- 
mitting it—-the untested major 
premise that this weapon can safely 
be trusted to American 
(whereas it ¢ without saying 
that it could never be trusted to 
Russian hands) might operate to 
influence the ultimate 


hands 
goes 


decision of 
emi- 


the individual no matter how 
nently qualified he might be. 
, 


ray 

| lik issue to be determined by such 
a group would not be limited to the 
adjudication of the intrinsic moral- 
ity or immorality of the weapons 
under consideration. Rather, it 
would be their task to bridge the 
gap that now exists between the in- 
trinsic morality of a given weapon 
and the morality of the use of that 
weapon. It would be for them to 
develop some formula that could 
serve as a Standard of action for the 
individual Catholic faced with a call 
to service in support of a national 
war effort without placing upon him 
the burden of determining for him- 
self the morality of each order given 
to him. 

Such a body would be able to de- 
cide whether it would not be proper 
to abandon the present academic 
distinctions which rely entirely up- 
on possible use of a weapon (no 
matter how remote the possibility) 
and replace them with a more real- 
istic theological development in 
terms of probable use as observable 
in the light of history and the pre- 
vailing state of moral receptivity. 

A precedent has already been 
noted in this article: the proposed 
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body could follow the approach 
of the Lateran Council and prohibit 
the use by Christians of any weap- 
ons of warfare which “by reason of 
the very perfection of their mech- 
anism” had become “too efficiently 
murderous.” The immediate exten- 
sion of such a determination would 
be to exclude Christians from those 
activities which would involve the 
violation of this principle. 


= Second World War, and now 
the Korean conflict, have presented 
many Catholies with the “duty” to 
drop bombs, operate flame-throw- 
ers, and use the entire range of the 
modern technology of war; In most 
cases, it seems safe to say, the ques- 
tion of the morality of such acts did 
not arise in the consciousness of the 
men so charged. 

Then and now, other Catholics 
remote from the perpetration of ac- 
tual acts of war co-operated in them 


by producing the weapons and pay- 
ing the taxes that made them pos- 


sible; for most of these, too, the 
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possibility of co-operation in im- 
morality did not come under even 
passing consideration. While no 
one would charge an unknowing 
participant in immoral acts of war 
with full moral responsibility, the 
mere failure to question or the ab- 
sence of a definile answer does not 
remove the issue from the realm of 
responsible moral judgments. 

It, therefore, becomes all the more 
important that the questions be 
raised and the answers be found 
before the problem arises again in 
its full intensity in a context of im- 
mediacy and urgency. There is no 
time to The horrible possi- 
bility already ‘lies before us that 
some day all too soon Catholics may 
be presented with the “duty” of un- 
leashing the destruction thus far re- 
served to palm trees and coconuts 
and a distant island that is no more, 
upon homes and factories, schools, 
and churches and people who, 
in spite of national or racial dilfer- 
ences, are children of God and their 
brethren in Christ. 


lose. 





The Pope's Right-Hand Man 


by DOROTHY CAREW anv JOSEPH ROSAPEPE 


0, all the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, one man today has 
the reputation of being the single individual who works most closely with 
Pope Pius XII. 

Surprisingly enough, he is not a cardinal-—nor is he an archbishop or 
even a bishop. He is quiet, modest Monsignor Giovanni Battista Montini 
who recently was named one of two Vatican pro-secretaries of state. In 
addition, he is the Pope’s private secretary, he holds the key to the Vati- 
can’s cipher code and is a member of the intimate pontifical family. 

At Vatican ceremonies, in the modest attire of a monsignor, spec- 
tators often overlook him in the brilliant pageantry where cardinals in 
their red robes, the papal attendants in colorful uniforms, and the medi- 
eval striped costumes of the Swiss guards arrest the attention. 

But Monsignor Montini’s influence is not overlooked by those familiar 
with the workings of the headquarters of the Catholic Church. Both those 
in sympathy with the Church and the Communists in their fight against 
it often cite the fine hand of Monsignor Montini as being seen behind a 
particular Vatican move. 
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In fact, the Rome press frequent- 
ly refers to Monsignor Montini as 
“the Pope’s right eye,” which is the 
Italian equivalent of “right hand.” 


em. last November when he was 
appointed a pro-secretary of state, 
Monsignor Montini had been de- 
scribed in Vatican circles simply 
as “substitute secretary of state,” 
the position to which he was named 
in 1937. However, since 1944 when 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione died in 
the secretary’s post, there has been 
no Vatican secretary of state. 

In effect, Pope Pius, who had 
filled that office as Cardinal Pacelli 
from 1930 to 1939, has acted as his 
own secretary of state and conse- 
quently has relied heavily on Mon- 
signor Montini in handling the in- 
ternational relations of the Holy 
See. 

Monsignor Montini had nearly 
two decades of experience in the 
Vatican’s diplomatic service before 
he became substitute secretary of 
This included an assign- 
ment in Warsaw as secretary of 
the Papal nunciature—-as embas- 
sies of the Holy See are called 
and service at the Vatican under 
several eardinals. 


state. 


During his many years in Vati- 
can service, while Nazism and Fas- 
cism were rampant, the Church 
faced great difficulties in) promot- 
ing its objectives of peace and jus- 
tice. World War Il made things 
even worse, for both the Axis and 
the Allies felt the Church——-in her 
efforts to be neutral—-was helping 
the other side. 


aw Monsignor Montini stands 
in a central position in an even 


more difficult situation. 
the Iron Curtain freedom 
ship has been attacked 


East of 
of wor- 
and the 
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Church’s ministers have been de- 
posed from positions of spiritual 
leadership. And west of the cur- 
tain, even in an allegedly Catholic 
country like Italy close to thirty- 
five per cent of the voters in recent 
elections have risked excommuni- 
cation to support Communists and 
fellow-travelers at the polls. 

One problem derives from 
fact that the Communists 
adopted, and with considerable 
success, the words “peace” and 
“justice” just as they have taken 
to their own such terms as 
“liberty” and “democracy.” The 
confusion that results in the miads 
of unthinking people plays into the 
hands of the Communists. 


the 
have 


use 


Ax instance of the sharp-eyed 
ability of Monsignor Montini to 
best the Communists at their own 
game of word-mongering occurred 
when the World Council of the 
Partisans of Peace tried to get the 
Pope on record in favor of their 
Moscow-inspired movement. 

A letter the Communists 
signed by Frédéric Joliot-Curie, 
president of the Council, had been 
answered by 


from 


Monsignor Montini, 
but the reply was not made public 
until Partisans of Peace spokesmen 
claimed that the Church had ap- 
proved their organization. As bait 
for an expression of approval of 
their movement, the Communists 
had begun their letter with a ref- 
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erence to the Pope’s previous et- 
forts to promote peace. 

“It is not without 
wrote Monsignor Montini in the 
Vatican response, “that sees 
recognized in such a way the fact 
that the Pontill always ex- 
pressed himself in favor of peace, 
a true and just peace. 

“And this is a point that has 
been denied or twisted very often 
by many in these past years; the 
words and actions of the Holy Fa- 
ther have been misused to such a 
point that some powerful organiza- 
tions which pretend to work for 
peace have gone so far as to try to 
make the masses of people believe 
the absurd lie that the Pope de- 
sires and promotes war.” 

The Partisans’ Council made no 
further reference to the letter after 
that had been made public. But 
the reply is typical of the alertness 
with which Monsignor Montini di- 
rects the day-to-day round of ef- 
forts to protect the Church’s right 
to maintain freedom of worship 
for its members. 


pleasure,” 
one 


has 


MONTINI’S aversion to 
totalitarianism back so far 
that he might well be described as 
a “premature anti-Fascist.” As 
early as 1926 he came into direct 
contact with the violence of Mus- 
solini’s Black Shirts. 

As spiritual adviser to the Italian 
Catholic University Federation he 
was involved in many battles when 
Fascist youth groups attempted 
to break up meetings of any non- 
Fascist organization. Typical of 
the young priest’s attitude was 
the sequel to a free-for-all in the 
provincial town of Macerata_ in 
1926. Blood had been spilled and 
bones broken. When the 
sovernor complained — to 


LoeS 


Fascist 
Father 
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Montini that a young Black Shirt 
had received a serious head wound, 
the young chaplain is reported to 
have replied: 

“Your Excellency, it really was 
not our boy’s fault. The Fascist 
was tugging so hard at a flag being 
held in the air that finally the stu- 
dent simply could not help letting 
it come down on the other chap’s 
head.” 


A MORE recent illustration of his 
diplomatic talent comes to light in 
a story told of his actions during 
World War II when nations of 
both sides had envoys in Vatican 
City. 

When meeting on neutral ground 
at official functions, diplomats of 
countries at war ignored one an- 
other within the bounds of pro- 
priety necessary to avoid offending 
the host nation. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the war, Montini heard 
that, because of seniority, the Brit- 
ish and German envoys would be 
seated next to one another at Vati- 
can ceremonies. He thereupon or- 
dered a chair placed between the 
two and sat there himself, dividing 
his attention between them impar- 
tially. With scrupulous persever- 
ance he continued this procedure 
uninterruptedly from the fall of 
1939 through the spring of 1945. 


io scope of Monsignor Montini’s 
responsibilities can be envisioned 


only with a view to the world- 
wide relationships of the Vatican. 
For instance, forty-five countries 
have envoys accredited to the Holy 
See, and the Vatican maintains en- 
voys called nuncios in almost as 
many countries. A papal nuncio is 
the dean of the diplomatic corps in 
any capital where he is stationed, 
the oldest 


because he represents 
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continuous sovereign in the world. 
Great Britain has found it useful 
to maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican for more than 
thirty years although there are 
more non-Catholics in proportion 
to population in Britain than in 
almost any other major nation. 
Sir Walter Roberts, the present 
British minister to the Holy See, 
was appointed to that post in 1951. 
Moslem Pakistan decided to ex- 
change envoys with the Vatican a 
year ago; and Japan recently also 
named an envoy to the Holy See. 


W uence there is no exchange of 
diplomatic representatives —as in 
the case of the United States at 
present —the Holy See maintains 
an apostolic delegate who is a rep- 
resentative of the Vatican to the 
Catholic hierarchy of the country 
to which he is sent, but has no 
diplomatic status. The current 
Apostolic Delegate in Washington 
is Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, and the importance 
placed on the Washington post 
may be judged from the fact that 
since 1893 every prelate who served 
in the United States as apostolic 
delegate has returned to Rome to 
be promoted to the Sacred College 
of Cardinals. 

The United States had diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican shortly 
after the Civil War. The last United 
States minister was Rufus King, 
who was recalled in 1869. During 
World War II Myron C. Taylor, ex- 
chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and an _ Episco- 
palian, was appointed as a personal 
representative of the President of 
the United States to the Vatican, 
serving under President Roosevelt 
and later under President Truman. 

While representatives of many 
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nations go to Rome as diplomats 
accredited to the Vatican, so the for- 
eign office of the Vatican draws its 
staff from the world-wide member- 
ship of the Church. There is a 
preponderance of Italians in the 
Church offices since its headquar- 
ters are in Rome; but currently 
there are several non-Italians in the 
offices of the secretariat of state, all 
in the section under Monsignor 
Montini. They include Monsignors 
Joseph McGeough of the United 
States, James Martin and Thomas 
Ryan of Eire and Bruno Wusten- 
burg from Germany, as well as the 
Rev. John D. Gordon from Eire and 
Rev. Peter D. Veuillot of Holland. 

Cardinal Spellman of New York 
for several years was an attaché in 
the section on extraordinary affairs 
until 1932 when he was transferred 
to Boston as an auxiliary bishop to 
the late Cardinal O’Connell. It was 
during this period that Cardinal 
Spellman, then a monsignor, was 
entrusted with smuggling a papal 
encyclical through Facist censor- 
ship to Paris where the story of 
Mussolini’s discrimination against 
the Catholic Church was made pub- 
lic. 


‘Tue Vatican diplomatic corps to- 
day has quite a number of Ameri- 


cans, Irish, British, French and 
others in various ranks of the serv- 
ice. Five Americans currently hold 
top positions. None of them is a 
career diplomat—they are on leave 
from their dioceses in the United 
States. 

Archbishop Gerald P. O’Hara of 
Savannah-Atlanta Diocese became 
acting nuncio to Ireland in 1951. 
Previously he had served in a simi- 
lar capacity in Bucharest. Arch- 
bishop Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, 
N. D., is acting nuncio in Germany, 
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and Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley 
of St. Augustine, Fla., until the re- 
cent break with Tito was acting 
nuncio in Yugoslavia. Archbishop 
John Dooley, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., a year ago was named apos- 
tolic delegate to Indo-China; and 
Archbishop Celestine Damiano of 
Bulfalo, N. Y., is apostolic delegate 
to South Africa. Bishop Byrne, of 
Maryknoll, was apostolic delegate to 
Korea until he was seized by the 
Reds in 1950. 
clared 


He has now been de- 

Another American 
who served in the Vatican foreign 
service for years is Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, who 
was apostolic delegate in India end 
later in Japan. 


dead. 


kK x 


| What of the man who super- 
vises the intricate workings of the 
most unusual diplomatic setup in 
the world—-one in which the envoys 
are drawn from many 
different countries and as many dif- 

What is his 
His training? 
What manner of man is he? 


themselves 


ferent backgrounds? 
own background? 

Monsignor Montini is a 
man. 


modest 
Intimate friends say he has 
no ambitions for rank or honor be- 
yond serving his Church conscien- 
tiously and faithfully to the best of 
his ability in whatever assignment 
he is given. This borne oul 
when at the recent Vatican consis- 
tory in January, Pope Pius reported 
he had wanted to make eardinals of 
both Monsignor Montini and_ his 
colleague as pro-secretary of state, 
Monsignor Domenico Tardini. Both 
had asked to be allowed to decline 
the honor. 

Monsignor Montini is a profound- 
ly religious man and brings this 
approach to his diplomatic task of 
striving for peace: “Peace cannot be 


Was 
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brought about by political or diplo- 
matic action alone,” he says, “nor 
by depriving Providence of its part. 
But it can be gained by other meth- 
ods, by other means and primarily 

ves, primarily-—by a means which 
produces the spirit of peace. This 
means—-I say it because I believe it, 
and we all must say it because we 
can see it--this means is religion. 
Religion alone can produce the 
spirit which makes men truly broth- 
ers. 

He is credited by those who know 
him well with a democratic 
point of moderation. He comes by 
this approach honestly, for he was 
born into a family of definite Chris- 
tian political traditions in a small 
town called Concesio in the prov- 
ince of Brescia, a fairly prosperous 
area of the Po Valley. His father, 
Giorgio Montini, was in Parliament 
as a member of the Italian Popu- 
lar Party, the Christian group which 
Mussolini eliminated along with the 
Socialist and Communist parties in 
1925. The Monsignor’s brother, 
Ludovico, a year his senior, today is 
a member of Parliament in De Gas- 
peri’s Christian Democrat party. 


view- 


a MONTINI has a com- 
pelling appearance. At fifty-four he 


looks about fifteen years 
than his age. He is tall—nearly six 
feet—and extremely thin. His head 
is impressive, since his forehead is 
unusually high and the impression 
of height is emphasized by his reced- 
ing hairline. Short, thin lips that are 
unbelievably straight, make it clear 
that top-level diplomatic secrets will 
not be disclosed carelessly. A large, 


younger 


straight nose makes his eyes seem 
more deep set than they are. Actu- 
ally his piercing glance strikes visi- 
tors as Monsignor Montini’s most 
outstanding characteristic. 
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Through training he is extremely 
courteous, but from temperament, 
one gathers quickly he is very cool, 
and his entire personality is domi- 
nated by his analytical mind. “He 
is undemonstrative compared with 
the average Italian,” said one offi- 
cial who worked with Monsignor 
Montini during the war. “But you 
can well understand that when you 
consider the serious nature of the 
problems he has on his mind.” An- 
other pointed out that while he “is 
exacting in his demand for thor- 
oughness,” he has great patience 
with the mistakes of others and “is 
a very reasonable man for 
to work.” 


whom 


a of his position, the Mon- 
signor has to attend many official 
When 
kings, princes or other heads of 
states Rome to visit’ the 
Pope, it is Monsignor Montini who 
returns their visits, calling on them 
at the embassies of their respective 
countries. 


ceremonies and receptions. 


come. to 


At official receptions he 
makes an appearance, but usually 
does not stay long. 

Among hundreds of taciturn offi- 
clals of the Vatican, undoubtedly he 
is the most taciturn of all. Even at 
social functions he not have 
much to say, and pictures of such 
events invariably show him listen- 
ing to someone else. At such gath- 
erings he rarely accepts any refresh- 
ient—-not even a cookie, despite his 
diplomatic training. “The Mon- 
signor is extremely well-read and 


does 


has a broad knowledge of philoso- 
phy and literature,” said a 
who has known him for years. 


friend 
His 
three published works give evidence 
of that fact. One is entitled Christ's 
Way, and a second is University 
Conscience. His third book is a 
translation of a work by the great 


11% 


French Catholic writer, Jacques 
Maritain, entitled Three Reformers 
and deals with Luther, 
and Rousseau. 


Descartes 


‘Ties Monsignor’s education has 
prepared him well for his current 
post. His desire to study for the 
priesthood was encouraged at home, 
and a good scholastic record opened 
the way for him to fulfill his voea- 
tion and gain degrees in philosophy 
and canon law. Later he enrolled 
in the’ Pontifical Eeclesiastical 
Academy—-a unique institution in 
Rome which each year accepts only 
fifteen picked students, all of whom 
must be ordained priests with de- 
grees In canon .aw. Established in 
1701 to train clergymen to stall the 
Holy See’s diplomatic corps and sec- 
retary of state’s office, the Academy 
is located in Piazza della Minerva in 
an old section of Rome. 

On completion of his course at the 
Academy, the young Montini had a 
chance to let his theoretical train- 
ing get shaken down while he filled 
After that 
he was sent to Warsaw as secretary 
of the nunciature until 19238, when 
he was assigned to the office of the 
secretary of state. 


a teaching assignment. 


Tae Monsignor Montini is one of 
about 1,000 citizens of Vatican City. 


His office is in the Apostolic Build- 
ing on the third floor-——-the same 
floor on which the Pope has his pri- 
vate apartment in another wing. 
The Monsignor’s office is reached 
only after passing through several 
antechambers if the has 
convinced one of the Monsignor’s 


visitor 


assistants that his business requires 
the attention of a higher authority 
and he has received Monsignor 
Montini’s own prior approval of an 


appointment. As one of the busiest 
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prelates in the Vatican, the Mon- 
signor saves time by having his resi- 
dence in the same building as his 
office this also keeps him close at 
hand in case the Pope wants to dis- 
cuss urgent matters with him. 

The Monsignor begins his office 
day after Mass about 8 A. M. His 
first appointment every other day 
is with the Pontiff, who on the alter- 
nate days confers with Monsignor 
Domenico Tardini-—the 
secretary of state on 
the 
nary alfairs., 
and 


other 
matters con- 


extraordi- 
The office day is long, 
Montini makes if 
even longer, for he is one of the few 
Roman residents who do not take a 
midday antidote fer 
the hot weather that drags on in the 
city for several months. 


cerning section on 


Monsignor 


siesta as an 


7 combination of training and 
experience, together with great tal- 
ent and indefatigable energy, have 
resulted in) many” responsibilities 
finding their way to 
Montini’s desk. In 


of state, 


Monsignor 
the secretariat 
other duties, he 
holds the office of Secretary of the 
Cipher the code in which 
important papal messages are sent. 
His judgment is called upon in 
many other departments of the 
Holy See, either as a member of 
various commissions or as an 


besides 


secret 


ad- 
Viser or consultant. 

With Monsignor Tardini he is a 
member of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, the Consistorial Congre- 
the Pontifical Commission 
for Russia, and, as Assistant to the 
Throne, be its a member of the 
He also is an advis- 
ory prelate to the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Segnatura, and, as 
Secretary of the Cipher, is one of the 
few top members of the intimate 
pontifical family. 


sation, 


Pope’s Chapel. 
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In addition to the authority and 
prestige deriving from those oflices, 
Monsignor Montini functions, in 
effect, as the Pope’s private secre- 
tary since all papal correspondence 
passes through his hands. Previ- 
ously Pope Pius XII’s_ secretarial 
work was supervised by a trio of 
monks, but since responsibility for 
handling the Pope’s correspondence 
has been centered under Monsignor 
Montini, he has become a sort of 
super special assistant to the Pon- 
tiff. “Monsignor Montini’s tremen- 
dous influence,” said one high Vati- 
can source, “actually comes from 
this function, since he signs the let- 
ters and documents that go directly 
from the Pope’s office.” His posi- 
tion as the Pope’s closest collabo- 
rator confirmed when Mon- 
signor Montini on several oceasions 
passed in review military forma- 
tions of the Vatican guard units in 
connection with their anniversary 
observances. 


Was 


Bix \USE of his influential position, 
Monsignor Montini is frequently the 
subject of newspaper speculation on 
the part of the Leftist sector of the 
European press. Any move by the 
Christian Democratic parties in 
Italy, Germany, France, Holland or 
selyium is more often than not in 
some way attributed to him. Actu- 
ally, according to well-informed 
the tie-up between the 
and Christian Democratic 
statesmen in Europe and elsewhere 
is simply a matter of common ideol- 
ogy based on a Christian approach 
to life and society in general. 
When Monsignor Montini visited 
the United States and Canada in the 
summer of 1951, even the conserva- 
tive New York Times connected his 
trip with alleged Vatican disap- 
proval of the Japanese peace treaty. 


sources, 
Vatican 
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“Nonsense,” said a dispatch by 
Monsignor Joseph J. Sullivan, 
American correspondent of the 
NCWC News Service. And Vatican 
sources added: “If the Vatican had 
any comment to make —and it 
didn’t since it wasn’t asked—it has 
other ways of making its viewpoint 
known than sending its top man.” 

Although Monsignor Montini’s di- 
rect experience with the way of life 
in Northern Europe and North 
America has been limited to brief 
orientation trips such as his visit to 
the United States and Canada, he is 
credited with being very demo- 
cratic-minded and much mere for- 
ward-looking than the great ma- 
jority of Vatiean officials, who are 
predominantly of Italian national- 
ity. He views diplomacy, for the 
Church at least, as “the art of cre- 
ating and maintaining order in the 
international field, and as_ such 
must always seek peace and the 
brotherhood of the human commu- 
nity.” 


As an official of the Holy See, 
Monsignor Montini over the years 
has acquired an international, or 
rather a supernational, viewpoint. 
He approaches problems from the 
over-all view of the interests of the 
Church, which includes the faithful 


of all lands and all nationalities. 
His attitude is typical of the more 
alert Vatican officials who take a 
broad view of world problems. 

“The critical time in which we 
live shows us that the facts which 
decide the fate of peoples are shift- 
ing from a national level to a world 
one,” says Monsignor Montini. ‘His- 
tory is showing us, in fact, that 
events are moving from the particu- 
lar, national field to the interna- 
tional level.” 

The problem of peace remains the 
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basic concern of the Vatican—that 
is, a true and just Christian peace, 
and Monsignor keeps his vision di- 
rected toward that goal. “In our 
day,” he says, “there is a profound 
longing for tranquillity and peace. 
All the machinery for peace is 
highly developed in legal, military, 
scientific and political fields. With 
all this, however, peace has not yet 
become stabilized.” 

In the vital role played by the 
Vatican in current world events, 
Monsignor Montini stands in a key 
position of responsibility. Quite 
often he is seen walking through the 
halls of the Apostolic Building with 
a file under his arm, in the direction 
of the Pope’s private study. 


[— MONTINI’sS estimate of 
the Pope’s actions reveals his own 
attitude toward those policies and 
explains how it has been possible 
for him to have worked in close 
collaboration with Pope Pius XII 
for more than fifteen years. “His 
sole object,” says Monsignor Mon- 
tini of the Pope, “has always been 
to prevent enmity among men, to 
stop their rushing at each other’s 
throats, and to prevail upon them to 
cease raising insoluble questions of 
prestige and antagonizing one an- 
other with stubbornness. He has 
continuously tried to persuade them 
to come to peaceful and reasonable 
solutions, not by means of conflict, 
oppression or war, but through dis- 
cussion, reasoning and diplomacy.” 

Monsignor Montini’s own views 
on peace and war are deeply rooted 
in his profound religious convic- 
tions. “The real source of human 
fraternity is the Divine Father- 
hood,” he said. ““The man who does 
not believe in the Divine Paternity 
can have no strong belief in the 
brotherhood of man.” 





Subjectivism and the Superstate 


From Descartes to Marx 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


we maven is willing to “go with 
the argument” of history cannot 
fail to observe how close is the tie- 
up between cultural trends and po- 
litical action. In looking impar- 
tially at the philosophical climate 
prevailing in the Western World 
from Deseartes to Marx and Mos- 
discern a direct line 
and a regular series of metaphysical 
steps from the start of what is called 
“modern philosophy” to its end in 
the superstate teaching. 
Cartesianism, 


cow, we can 


inaugurated — the 
century following the Reformation 
for the philosophy of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas was also felt by the in- 
novators to be outmoded), 
based on the subjectivist: principle 
of methodical doubt. The thinker, 
Deseartes said, could deny 
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every- 
thing except the fact of his doubt; 
thus his je pense done je suis (1 
think, therefore I exist 

But it was left to Kant, carrying 
the doubt principle a step further, 
to deny that the Ding-an-sich (the 
thing in itself) ean be known as it 
actually is. The last move was 
made by Hegel who wholly denied 
reality to objects external to minds, 
confining truth to the Absolute 
Idea; and finally, Karl Marx, boast- 
ing that he had turned Hegel “right 
side up,” propounded his dialectic 
materialism. 


= L's superstate philosophy 
as the political application of his 
theory-—was that the state is an 
over-all entity, superior to the indi- 
viduals comprising it. We need 
only read Kierkegaard’s references 
to the all-compassing System 
(which the Dane saw truly to be 
atheist at heart) to realize how en- 
trenched it had grown in all Europe 
by the middle of the last century. 
Certainly it was in the air the Ger- 
mans breathed when the Empire 
was proclaimed in 1871. “Deutsch- 
land uber Alles” had been sung 
vigorously for at least three dec- 
and Hebbel’s famous play, 
based on Hegelian tenets, had been 
applauded for about twenty years 
before Germany’s small states were 
combined in one large one. 

In this drama, Agnes Bernauer, 
the heroine is put to death for hold- 
ing to the sacrament of marriage as 
superior to matters of politics; and 
the state is portrayed as rightfully 


ades: 





modern “liberals” believe that 
any American has the right to hold subver- 
belief that 
notion is 


Too many 
sive opinions and the 
this mistaken that our 
democracy represents simply the rule of the 
majority. But our aim in democracy “by the 
consent of the governed.” insists M. Whit- 
comb Hess, is to unite the governed and the 
governors in 


Right. 


accom- 
panies 


one only determinant — the 
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demanding both her life and the 
acceptance of this sacrifice by her 
as well as all the other dramatis 
personae. 


ears, instances in Germany’s art, 
literature, science, and pedagogics 
may be multiplied to show the 
trend toward Hitler throughout the 
nineteenth century. For the phi- 
losophy of subjectivism had now 
culminated in the theory of the 
superstate (which decides for the 
citizen what is his real will, looks 
for no moral sanctions beyond it- 
self, and finally and brutally proves 
itself through war). This was the 
substitute set up in place of the 
philosophia perennis! And a cost- 
ly substitute it has shown itself 
to be. 

How such “stupendous imperti- 
nences” as those of Hegel’s state 
philosophy came to be accounted 


sound political principles is perhaps 
not so absurd as it appears from 
our vantage point in the present 
century. For did not Aristotle note 


a fact that has been’ observable 
since the dawn of speculation: to 
escape a false philosophy it is first 
necessary to have a true one. And 
Hegel’s teachings (like other coun- 
terfeit ones) seemed to take ac- 
count of the dynamic unifying 
nature of truth; his “state” repre- 
sented an integration of wills which 
seemed to both the foree of 
external sanctions and of human 
freedom. For Hegel’s definition of 
the masses was “that part of the 
state that not know its own 
will’; the duty of the government 
was that of informer to these same 
masses. 

And the resolution of the conflict 
between state rights and individual 
rights was not, on Hegel’s part, a 
simple holding of the state to be 


save 


does 
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infallible. Posited alongside his 
doctrine of the superstate was his 
theory of the Absolute working 
through the Idea. That Idea he de- 
clared to be essentially higher than 
any form of organized politics or 
ethics. But his philosophy of his- 
tory centered around the notion 
that the Oriental, the Classical and 
the Germanic nations had, turn by 
turn, embodied the Idea, their turns 
being determined by warfare. 
“War,” Hegel taught, “is the dia- 
lectic by which states themselves 
are revealed as but transitory em- 
bodiments of the Idea.” 


S. much then for Hegel and his 
pernicious fictions; but those fic- 
tions became fact in’ Bismarck’s 
colossal swagger of stone = and 
bronze throughout Germany after 
1870. Long before Bismarck, how- 
ever, the humanistic education Ger- 
many had inherited from her Chris- 
tian past had been execrated as not 
German enough; for the idealiza- 
tion of the state made universal 
standards impossible. Nietzsche’s 
Uebermensch, his Thor under a 
modern aspect, was an attempt to 
justify the all-engrossing political 
ideal of might over right. All Ger- 
man school life and all extracur- 
ricular activities were directed 
toward the development of a na- 
tional consciousness that holds the 
nation a living organism, 
form is not to be criticized by its 
citizens, and service to which is 
both blind and mute. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century we 
find Wilhelm ITI solemnly telling 
his people that they are “the salt of 
the earth whom God has called on 
to civilize the world.” Then came 
Hitler to broadeast the salt-of-the- 
earth slogan in_ loud 
throughout the world. 


whose 


speakers 
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That Germany’s power seekers 
made the world a shambles, two 
global wars have shown that world, 
reluctant as it was to believe that 
such evil could the 
country of the Reformation. Yet 
as far back as 1906, Chesterton 
wrote in grave warning that “the 
Englishman could not see that the 
Franco-Prussian 


come from 


War was the en- 
trance of a new and menacing mili- 
tary age, a terror to England and 
all.” Certainly the first World War 
was a terrible eye-opener to many 
a peace-loving Englishman and his 
American cousin. And the Third 
Reich itself came as a final conse- 
quence of that 
militarism. 


Tw historian Froude the Paul 
Blanshard of his day—-had seen in 
Prussia the beau ideal of Protestant 
power: “Germany was the cradle 
of the Reformation; in Germany it 
moves on to its manhood!” But 
what a manhood! Starting with its 
unification under 


menacing German 


mili- 
tary protection, Germany’s career 
through the Hohenzollern dynasty 
and the fourteen years of the Re- 
public down to Hitler, was a mad 
one politically; and the cultural 
policy of this nation was consist- 
ently held by the leaders to be dic- 
tated solely by the interests of the 
State. 

If the holding the state to be 
everything and the individual citi- 
zen nothing, represents the exact 
opposite of what the original sub- 
jectivist 
for, from 
individual 
throned 


Prussian 


philosophers intended 

onward, the 
meant to be en- 
vet only a moment’s re- 
flection is needed to see that tyr- 
anny is subjectivism in the sense 


Descartes 
was 


of one or more persons imposing 


arbitrary judgments on a= group. 
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Under the aegis of the superstate 
and its fictional power to formulate 
the people’s “real” will, Nazism 
proclaimed its “new” political phi- 
losophy. For example, Ernst Huber 
of the University of Kiel in his 338- 
page work The Constitution (1937) 
purported to show that the Third 
Reich was really a final form of 
democracy in which the leader’s 
task was exclusively “to detect, in- 
terpret, and realize the people’s 
will.” Professor Huber explained 
patiently and at length in that offi- 
cial interpretation of Nazism that 
the Fuehrer—since he expresses not 
his own will but the people’s!—can 
never be considered the head of a 
tyrannous state: Were not the elec- 
tions held as acclamations of faith 
by the people in their leader’s au- 
tonomous acts? And did they not 
thus confirm those acts as their own 
“free, secret choice’? 


_— PAULSEN in his well- 
known System of Ethics, published 
in 1899 in Germany, the same year 
in which H. S. Chamberlain’s Foun- 
dations of the Nineteenth Century 
extolling German racism appeared, 
wrote regretfully of the church’s 
having become more and more an 
appendage of the state. And the 
famous ethicist contrasted — the 
growing secularization of German 
thought with the life in medieval 
towns which had received their 
character from the church’s actual 
architecturally central place in 
those towns. 

Then, Paulsen’ wrote, “the 
houses of the people were gathered 
around the houses of worship as 
the centers of life; the old Rhenish 
cities, and old Harz and Baltic 
cities, Cologne, Mayence, Hilde- 
sheim, Halberstadt, Wismar, Ros- 
tock, to this day take their impress 
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from the church buildings. In mod- 
ern cities like Berlin, Hanover, Al- 
tona, Darmstadt, Mannheim, the 
state building predominates: the 
palace, the court of justice, the post 
office, the railway station, the bar- 
racks, the prison. Churches are not 
often seen, and what few there are 
look embarrassed and cramped in 
the midst of the immense houses 
that overtower them, or they stand 
on great vacant spaces that they 
cannot command. But not only the 
architecture of our cities, our en- 
tire mode of life has been secular- 
ized” (pp. 132-33). 


Wirn the church’s vestigial-organ 
disappearance from Germany, as 
Paulsen described its withering 
away, went also the idea of the 
worth of the human person. But 
this idea is the real underlying 
truth on which democracy must 
rest. Only in law is liberty con- 
firmed; and a true democracy must 
represent the establishment of 
clearly defined truths. Our own 
conslitutional system is not only 
meant to be a government of laws 
rather than of men but it also is 
one that laws on the 
Christian teaching regarding man’s 
true nature. Thus it is not in ac- 
cord with American basic tenets to 
declare that if a majority wants 
Fascism or Communism, or some 
other perversion of governmental 
policy, it has a right to bring it to 
political existence. Instead, such 
interpretation would break faith 
with the basis of our authority 
which is a scientific one, being op- 
posed as it is to that of a military 
autocracy, and _ representing the 
best ways and means of conducting 
state affairs. 

Ours is, in brief, an honor system 
among governments; our aim in 


rests those 
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democracy “by the consent of the 
governed” is to unite the governed 
and the governors in one only de- 
terminant, the Right. But we have 
not been articulate enough about 
what democracy’s business really 
is. Too many modern “‘liberals” be- 
lieve that any American has the 
right to hold subversive opinions; 
and the belief that accompanies 
this mistaken notion is that our de- 
mocracy represents simply the rule 
of the majority. But to hold to 
majority rule as basic is no more 
and no less than a tacit subscribing 
to the Hegelian error which gives 
authority to the leader as _ repre- 
senting the particular 
mind.” 

But political authority is not to 
be scientifically posited in what is 
held the “real” will of the masses, 
either by a self-appointed leader or 
by counting heads, for no honest 
governmental theory can be based 
on subjectivism in any of its forms. 
There is, moreover, not one of the 
wrong political concepts of our day, 
from Fascism in Italy and in Ger- 
many (put down lately at what a 
ghastly price of blood, sweat, and 
tears) to Russia’s ruling theory that 
has not stemmed from Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of the superstate. 


“social 


|, ey with the history 
books open before them, our sub- 
jectivists still purpose to find in the 
course of western philosophy, which 
forsook the true philosophia prima 
at the same time it forsook the true 
faith, enough philosophic capital to 


go on. Among our various expo- 
nents of subjectivism are those who 
hold that by an equal scorn of Hegel 
and Marx, or their variants from 
Schopenhauer to Freud, they can 
escape the materialism inherent in 
this truncated philosophy. But the 
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victims of the modern “war of ig- 
norance” in the realm of ideas ap- 
pear in our increasing numbers of 
psychotics with their pitiable lack 
of right orientation. 

Kierkegaard, invoked vehemently 
and often in this last decade, and 
hailed the century after his death 
as the great deliverer from Hegel, 
was, by reaction, one of Hegel’s own 
products. He too, as subjectivist, is 
powerless to help with a doctrine 
that refuses reason its due. 

While it is true that Kierkegaard 
and his followers from Barth to 
Niebuhr show profoundly and with 
sincere conviction that faith is the 
victory of obedience to God over 
trust in man’s unaided reason; and 
while they would give us an ethic 
which would put the now regnant 
biological categories (mistakenly 
held for philosophic concepts) in 
their proper place, they nonethe- 
less, so far from healing modern 
man’s schizophrenia between faith 
and reason, would make the breach 
entire. This type of supernatural- 
ism may give no overt quarter to 
Russian materialism; but it remains 
as vulnerable to it as its opposite, 
modern religious liberalism. 


= opposing our neo-supernat- 
uralism, 
revival, are the so-called religious 
liberals. In a recent publie lecture, 
given under the auspices of Ohio 
University and by the head of this 


based on Kierkegaard’s 


school’s philosophy department, 
the speaker allied himself with reli- 
vious liberalism. “This holds,” he 
said, to “the competency of reason,” 
and thus is to be radically differen- 
tiated from the new supernatural- 
ism which was described as “a 
serious lag in social progress,” rep- 
resenting “the failure of nerve in 


the West.” The payoff came at the 
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lecture’s conclusion when the critic 
of the supernatural, referring to 
Socrates’ conviction concerning im- 
mortality, declared his agreement 
with the ancient Greek philosopher 
that “no harm can happen to the 
good man, either in this life or in 
the next.” 

Socrates, of course, knew some- 
thing of the involvement of the 
supernatural in this life though he 
only had a faint glimmering of the 
truth that was to come just with 
Christianity; for the first of the 
great Greeks through all his extoll- 
ing of the value of self-knowledge 
insisted, as he told his judges with 
almost his last breath, “I tell you, 
men of Athens, that only God is 
wise.” 

Realization of Socrates’ longed- 
for self-knowledge was to come 
through the mystery of the Re- 
demption, though only to those 
who may be called the creatured- 
in-Christ. As St. Thomas shows in 
his Christianizing of the old Greek 
concepts, philosophy, if it is to 
function properly in its place must 
be vitally linked by faith to that 
wisdom which is God’s alone. 


As the eminent French _ philoso- 
pher, Etienne Gilson, said at Har- 
vard’s tercentenary celebration in 
1936, voicing the truth of his mas- 
ter St. Thomas, unless a democracy 
rests on Christian theocracy it must 
fail in its proper functioning. The 
objectively factual truths about 
man’s nature, which subjectivism 
ignores or distorts, had, for a few 
generations after the Reformation 
tore Europe apart, carried our civi- 
lization on a more or unified 
path. 

But, as Hoxie N. Fairchild wrote 
in a Hazen pamphlet (Religious 
Perspectives of College Teaching, 


less 
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1950), from the sixteenth 
onward, the story of our civiliza- 
tion’s literature has been that of 
“the inflation and collapse of a hu- 
man pride which has either for- 
saken Christianity or transformed 
it into a delusive caricature of the 
historic faith.” For our literature 
has reflected that “delusive carica- 
ture” of Christianity which charged 
political philosophy with such pow- 
er of evil as appeared in the super- 
state theory at the start of the last 
century. Its complete betrayal of 
Christian truth is manifest in the 
present political setup of Russia; 
but real enemy of Christianity 
though the Hegelian state philosv- 
phy was from the first —- Heine, 
Hegel’s immediate pupil, recognized 
its atheistic quality—it was actual- 
ly hailed by the Protestant clergy- 
men leaders of the day in Germany 
as “Christian.” However, such in- 


century 


terpretation was perhaps only nat- 
ural in the light of the subjectivism 
of Protestantism. 


But what happens to subjectiv- 
ism written large appears in the 
high recognition accorded the au- 
thor of the doctrine of the super- 
state in Germany. “Rulers,” a 
modern historian has said in this 
connection, “‘seldom find it hard to 
recognize their friends,” adding 
that the decoration bestowed on 
Hegel by Frederick William III was 
richly deserved. Thus not only 
might the philosopher and his fol- 
lowers put beyond the pale as shal- 
low thinkers all who dared _ to 
criticize the  politico-metaphysical 
“finding” or who wished to apply 
the most elementary moral stand- 
ards to the acts of the superstate; 
the Prussian mailed fist was also 
lifted against any who had the 
temerity to question the appropri- 
ateness of that speech-figure which 
Hegel had made into a complete 
philosophy of politics: “Es ist der 
Gang Gottes in der Welt, das der 
Staat ist” (“It is God’s course in the 
world that the State is’). 








The Hummel Story 


by ELEANORE FLAIG 


’ 

‘mot SANDS know their “Hum- 
mels,” but how many know of Berta 
Hummel, the small Franciscan nun 
who was their creator? 

About 1934 her quaint child-fig- 
ures, cumbered by great shoes and 
aspirations, first began to attract 
Americans, as did their counter- 
parts on greetings cards. Their 
immediate and is still 
srowing. Yet, suflicient as they are 
to wreathe the name Hummel with 
immortelles, they reveal only one 
facet of her powers. Perhaps be- 
her life and works have 
scarcely been publicized outside 
Germany, too little is known of her 
achievement in other than 
that which established her fame. 

The Bavarian village of Massing, 
some twenty miles north of Ober- 
ammergau, lay guarded by the Alps 
and skirted by the Rott River. This 
community of 1,200 lived leisurely 
against an Old World background, 
accepting the beauty of its sur- 
roundings in a spirit of devoutness. 
The firm of J. Hummel, founded in 
1874, occupied a sizeable corner in 
Massing; and above this dry goods 
with its window-boxes and 
painted ornaments lived the family 
of Adolf Hummel, the proprietor. 
Here, on May 21, 1909, Berta Hum- 
mel born. At pre-school age 
her talent began asserting itself, a 
point of satisfaction to Adolf, who 


vogue was 


cause 


fenres 


store 


was 


saw beyond these first edorts the 
sort of future he hoped might be 
hers. For he himself possessed a 
share of the family aptitude for art 
which had come to richest fruition 
in the work of Dominic Hummel, a 
painter-priest of the eighteenth 
century. 

By a repetition of history, Mas- 
sing’s peace broke under the tread 
of marching soldiers in July, 1914. 
A prelude to war between Austria 
and Serbia—a war that soon called 
Adolf to the service. Shortly after- 
ward, Franzl, a sixth child, was 
born. During the next four years 
Victoria. Hummel and her’ brood 
managed to survive, although Mas- 
sing’s dangerous proximity to the 
Austrian border must’ have 
quainted them with terror. 


ac- 


A: the age of six, Berta began 


the Volksschule 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Her imagination was. al- 
ready seeking outlets in the home 
staging of plays and pantomimes 


attending con- 





Eleanore Flaig, presenting material here- 
tofore unpublished, reveals the woman and 
the artist behind the well-loved Hummel fig- 
ures and greeting cards. Miss Flaig, director 
of her own dance-concert group, was for- 
merly premiere danseuse of the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Grand Opera 
tions, 


Associa- 
She is currently completing a world- 
history of the dance. 
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based on German folklore. In her 
third year at school, her exuber- 
ance and curiosity, for lack of un- 
derstanding, were branded 
ordination.” 


“insub- 
Fortunately, with pro- 
motion to another grade, she came 
under the guidance of a discerning 
teacher who undertook to revive 
her spirits and encourage her tal- 
ent. By the time she was ten, she 
had attained skill not only in na- 
ture studies, but in the difficult art 
of caricature. Apparently, every- 
thing tempted her pencil at this 
time. Likenesses of her classmates 
grew on paper at their urgent re- 
quests. Letters to Adolf, still at the 
front, carried illustrations of the 
Hummel family, especially of small 
Franzl, whom he had never seen. 
Holidays, anniversaries, feast days 

all called for cards designed by 
Berta. Her “breath-taking output” 
was well under way. Yet neither 
absorption with art nor the devout 
regime of her home life ever shad- 
owed her normalcy. To her, reli- 
gion offered inspirational pasturage, 
and she embraced it with the ex- 
uberance induced by her life in the 
open. For, apart from her love of 
nature in all its forms, she excelled 
in skiing, skating, ice-hockey, and 
other sports common to mountain- 
ous regions. 


Ay Simbach on the Inn River 
stood the Institute of Englischen 
Fraulein, noted for its culture, as 
for its superlative art department. 
When she was twelve, Berta real- 


ized her ambition to attend this 
school where her sisters, Viki and 
Kathi, already were enrolled. Here 
she progressed rapidly, broadening 
her serious work, at the same 
time developing as a caricaturist. 
Thanks to her versatility, she was 
elected to supply costumes, prop- 
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erties, and décors for the religious 
dramas staged at Simbach on feast 
days. After six years, she gradu- 
ated from the Institute. The next 
step was Munich—then among Eu- 
rope’s leading art centers—fulfill- 
ing the dream of Adolf Hummel, 
who made the fifty-mile trip with 
his daughter to see her installed in 
her new lodgings. 


I, the fall of 1927 Berta began 
the life of a full-fledged student, 
living near the convent of Saint 
Ann and attending the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Composition, color, por- 
traiture, theory, she studied under 
different instructors. Meanwhile, 
like her fellow students, she found 
time to enjoy the Bohemian gaiety 
of Munich. Although physically 
frail, she was ambition-driven, 
brimming with enthusiasm. Life 
stood at flood-tide during this pe- 
riod. But eventually realizing that 
too many distractions impoverish 
the artist, she took up residence at 
Holy Family, a convent in the 
Blumenstrasse. Here, too, she was 
loved for her affectionate disposi- 
tion, her effervescence and Eulen- 
spiegel sense of humor-—qualities 
balanced by reserve and frequent 
pensiveness. 

Having consistently distinguished 
herself during her four years at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Berta grad- 
uated first in her class. Yet under- 
currents were tugging at a struc- 
ture not wholly completed; hence, 
liable to overthrow. She had formed 
friendships with two Franciscan 
nuns from the Convent at Siessen 

fellow students at the Academy. 
Whether from their influence or 
from inherent tendencies, Berta be- 
gan considering a life of dedication 
for herself. Naturally, conflict fol- 
lowed. It was not easy to turn from 
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a society ready to fanfare a new 
celebrity, nor to subordinate a hard- 
won profession. Her sense of obli- 
gation to parents and instructors 
also weighed heavily. Adolf’s con- 
cern at this development was that 
Berta’s constitution might not be 
equal to the rigors of convent disci- 
Nor did he hide his disap- 
pointment that she should consider 


pline. 


renouncing an enviable future. His 
wife, on the other hand, felt the 
religious life to be Berta’s true vo- 
cation and held that 
an essential concomitant 


sacrifice Was 


thereof. 


Bem DIATELY following her Mu- 
nich graduation, Berta entered the 
Convent at During her 
novitiate her creative powers were 
encouraged, and she worked with 
characteristic intensity, despite un- 
certain health. It was here, in the 
ancient Cloister overlooking Wiurt- 
temberg’s meadows, that she made 
the original sketehes for Hummel 
Figures and Greeting Cards. Some 
were memories of her playmates; 
others she drew from life, employ- 
ing the village children as models. 
In the autumn of 1934 her first 
child pictures were edited, bringing 


Siessen. 


her to the attention of connoisseurs. 
(nd in the same year, Das Hummel- 
Buch (The Hummel Book), a eol- 
lection of her drawings with intro- 
duction and verses by her friend, 
Margarete Seemann, was published 
at Stuttgart. (An English transla- 
tion by Lola Ch. Eytel appeared in 
1950.) A long line of 
followed the child series 
Hummel pixie inspired a 
humorous subjects. 


Madonnas 
then the 
train of 


Berta’s book was scarcely off the 
before circumstance took a 
hand in the future of the Hummel 
tots. At Oeslau on the Thuringian 
border stands a large porcelain fae- 


press 
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tory initially devoted to the manu- 
facture of marbles, table- 
ware, and subsequently of statues 
and figurines. Hard hit by Europe’s 
economic conditions, this industry 
was on the verge of collapse when 
one of its craftsmen, intrigued by 
the new Hummel-Buch, began ex- 
perimenting with plastic reproduc- 
tions of the drawings. Seeing a 
possibility of saving his business, 
the proprietor, contacted 
Berta, who finally consented to the 
reproduction of her work in the 
round, provided the end product 
met the artistic standards she had 
(Her decision un- 
doubtedly was influenced by sym- 
pathy for the scores of craftsmen 
facing dismissal.) Accordingly, the 
workers were brought to Siessen, 
where they consulted her on all 
matters and invited her suggestions. 
This resulted in Goebel’s eventual 
monopoly on Hummel Figures. 


slates, 


Goebel, 


established. 


ae 1935 Berta returned to Munich 
to further her art studies, but in the 


autumn of the following year a 
severe cold demanded her return to 
Siessen. Between her religious obli- 
gations and an endless output of 
secular and ecclesiastical subjects, 
continued to visit the 
factory, where her every wish was 
respected. Workers prided them- 
selves on finishing the Hummel Fig- 
ures with hairline detail. One of 
the men even took his work home 
with him so he might listen to great 
music while applying last touches. 
For gratitude, no less than admira- 
tion, warmed these efforts. During 
one of Berta’s trips to Oeslau, an 
old man with half a century's serv- 
ice at the factory rose to thank her 
for having saved him and his fel- 
lows from unemployment. 
The artist-nun pronounced 


she Oeslau 


her 
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final vows in 1937, so leaving Berta 
Hummel for Sister Maria Inno- 
centia, of all names the most ap- 
propriate. Perhaps the exhibit of 
her works at the Leipzig Fair that 
year brought many of those who 
visited the convent in the hope of 
meeting her. Naturally, demands 
upon her time forced her to seclu- 
sion. Yet occasionally she greeted 
her callers incognito, and only after 
she had returned to her duties were 
they informed by some other nun 
that they had been speaking to 
serta Hummel. A woman once sat 
opposite her on the Munich train, 
engrossed in the Hummel-Buch. 
Noting Berta’s habit, she asked 
whether she were possibly from the 
same community as Sister Inno- 
centia. To which Berta smiling re- 
plied, “Yes, I am from the same 
community.” 

Hut, Die Hummel! (Whee, the 
Bumblebee!) a second collection of 
drawings, was published in 1939 by 
the Munich branch of Ars Sacra, 
already in the field of Hummel Card 
reproductions. The verses accom- 
panying these drawings are by a 
famous German author who has 
chosen to remain anonymous. Both 
this work and Das Hummel-Buch 
have been cast in English by Sister 
Mary Callista, B.V.M., of Mundelein 
College, Chicago. However, doubt 
as to the author’s willingness to be 
translated has prevented her pub- 
lishing the English version of Hui, 
Die Hummel! (To the generosity of 
Sister Mary Callista | am indebted 
for segments heretofore missing in 
the Hummel story, as for illustra- 
tions from her personal collection 
of Hummeliana.) A short biogra- 
phy, Sketch Me, Berta Hummel, by 
Sister Mary Gonsalva of Marian 
College, Indianapolis, was brought 
out by Grail Publications in 1951. 
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These three books virtually repre- 
sent the sum of published material 
concerning a remarkable 
ality. 

Late in 1940 the Nazis, having 
already confiscated other schools 
conducted by the 800 nuns_ of 
Berta’s community, invaded the 
Motherhouse at Siessen. Buildings 
had to be vacated within ten days 
to accommodate some 1,200 German 
refugees from Rumania, later to be 
supplemented by French and Slo- 
venians. Students returned to their 
homes. Siessen’s Superior, Mother 
Augustina, sadly dismissed — the 
nuns, who sought asylum wherever 
they could— many, like Berta, with 
their families. Only forty of the 
290 nuns were permitted to remain, 
confined in one wing of the building. 

And now bBerta’s brothers, in 
turn, were called to the front. 


person- 


\— three months after leaving 
the convent, Berta begged permis- 


return 
sisters. 


sion to and share the fate 
of her Mother Augustina 
granted her request, giving her a 
small sleeping room, also to serve 
as studio. The enforced cessation 
of teaching had naturally stopped 
all revenue from the Siessen congre- 
gation. So, despite cramped quar- 
ters, lack of food, and hardship 
piled on hardship, Berta now un- 
dertook the major support of the 
community. (Nazi authority did 
not forbid continuance of her work 

merely its German distribution. 
The State, however, usurped half 
the accruing profits.) During this 
heart-breaking interval, she man- 
aged not only to work for a pub- 
lisher who edited her drawings into 
post card form and exported them, 
but to finish a series of child-studies 
and two murals, or wall carpets, for 
a Bavarian church. One of the lat- 
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ter, her “St. Conrad,” carries a 
power of characterization that en- 
titles her to a place in the forefront 
of muralists. Its dignity and com- 
passion can searcely have been born 
of anything else than her deepening 
experience, Meanwhile, 
buildings being ravaged by 
lawless refugees as the handful of 
nuns huddled, praying, in the 
cramped area of their confinement. 
Of this period, Mother Augustina 
wrote in a letter, “What we suffered 
is indescribable.” 


Siessen’s 


were 


I, the autumn of 1944 Berta was 
sent to the tubercular sanitorium at 
Isny, with a serious attack of pleu- 
risv aggravated by a lung infection. 
She remained five months. Cheer- 
ful as always, she tried to bring en- 
couragement to the other patients 

even the mass of work 
she had in her mind. 
ata 
her 


to forward 
Yet for weeks 
time she was unable to leave 
bed. Dismissed the following 
spring, she had searcely returned to 
the convent when the French 
the town of Siessen, instantly ren- 
dering the community its property 
rights. The refugees evicted, the 
nuns recalled their scattered sisters, 
while the French Ministry offered 
assistance in restoring the ruined 
convent. But Berta’s reprieve was 
to be slight. A few months after 
leaving Isny, dropsy developed, and 
she was taken to the sanitorium at 
Wangen. War privations had over- 
thrown her delicate constitution, 
further weakened by the will to cre- 
ate at any cost. 


took 


Siessen had to sur- 
vive, and only she could make that 
possible. 

Following a relapse, Berta was 
brought from Wangen back to the 
Motherhouse in September, 1946. 
Even through the last pain-wracked 


days she lay on a chaise longue 
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valiantly finishing a group of fifteen 
sketches which she called Letztes 
Schenken (Her Last Gift). Seeing 
that her heart was failing, the nuns 
sent for her mother. At high noon 
of November 6th, as the Angelus 
was ringing, Sister Innocentia Hum- 
mel died. 


A MEMORIAL exhibit of her works 
was held at Massing in 1947: 
church banners and vestments, 
large Madonnas, child-studies, and 
ther examples of her unique ar- 
listry. Her total works approxi- 
mate 575, ranging from caricature 
to the Elysian heights of sacred art. 
Those able to buy a painting by her 
own hand will find the price altitu- 
dinal, as, for instance, the angel 
with the huge red candle, which 
brought $8,000. © Many original 
Hummel paintings were destroyed 
by air raids on the convents at 
Friedrichshafen, where they were 
housed. Among her rare collection, 
Sister Mary Callista of Mundelein 
College numbers sixteen such origi- 
nals. These from 
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sketchbook were given her, one by 
one, in token of gratitude for the 
food and clothing she sent Siessen. 


Her 160 
prints including wayside shrines; 
animal-studies; Christ as man and 
child; saints; Madonnas; angels; a 
great number of liturgical subjects; 
five sketches to illustrate the old 
folk-song, “In Lauterbach I Lost My 
Stocking,” and the fifteen sketches 
comprising Her Last Gift. As for 
the priceless studies by her own 
hand, Mother Augustina later wrote, 
“Had we known that Sister was to 
die so soon, we never would have 
parted with any of her paintings.” 

Posing no problem, inducing no 
bewilderment, the art of Berta 
Hummel is content merely to de- 


assortment consists” of 
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light. By reason of its humanness 
and simplicity it has won the world- 
heart. Because Hummel has done 
what writers are advised to do: 
worked with familiar material—in- 
deed, with the fabric of her own life. 
Apparent in all her work is a capa- 
city for finding wonderment in les- 
ser things. As a child, she spent 
hours marveling at some flower or 
forest creature, unconsciously stor- 
ing wealth for future use. Heir to 
a way of life that nurtured creative- 
ness, “Bertyl, the day-dreamer” 
early awakened to a beauty now 
made permanent by her brush. 


= artist shows through his 
work, and how transparently in the 
case of Berta Hummel! Beyond the 
wistful wholesomeness of her con- 
cepts winks a mischief-maker. Per- 
haps, after all, the young Berta is 
best revealed in her Kinder. Racing 


the wind down Bavaria’s slopes; 
placing flowers at wayside shrines; 
carrying baskets to Massing’s fa- 
mous market; playing grown-up on 
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above all, breath- 
ing unflawed innocence. No mere 
children, these earthly cherubs, but 
Childhood itself. Hummel’s eyes 
never rested on surfaces; and these, 
her progeny, are born of a vast ten- 
derness. 

Schmid Brothers of Boston were 
first to invest in genuine Hummel 
Figures, although the price, plus 
duty, made them all but prohibitive. 
Imports being unavailable during 
the war, crude domestic imitations 
began flooding the market. 
the manufacturer 
America’s ceramic industry was 
then in its infancy. Even Japan en- 
gaged in the fabrication of “Hum- 
mel” Figures. Later, Ars Sacra of 
New York, sole distributors of Hum- 
mel Prints, produced creditable fig- 


Life’s doorstep 
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resulted, since 


ures in the round, though of com- 
position heavier than the imports. 
(In wartime this firm also made 
prints from the German originals, 
but they could not compare with the 
exquisite pre-war prints.) Today, 
genuine littke Hummels again en- 
joy a bustling circulation in Amer- 
ica, via two distributors: Ebeling & 
Reuss of Philadelphia, and the pio- 
neer Schmid Brothers. To meet the 
demand for Hummel Figures, the 
Oeslau factory, now called Hum- 
melwerk-Verkaufsgesellschaft, cur- 
rently employs about 500 workers. 
(Incidentally, America’s largest col- 
lection of these Figures belongs to 
the Buckley Tea Room in Walworth, 
Wisconsin.) The appearance of so 
many pseudo Hummels has natur- 
ally tended to confuse the public. 
However, bona fide Figures may be 
distinguished by the name Hummel, 
stamped in the plastic. And each 
Figure, or Card, continues yielding 
its royalty to Sister Innocentia’s Or- 
der, so enabling the nuns to support 
their institutions and forward their 
charities. 

If the life of Sister Innocentia 
Hummel does not actually belong 
among those of the saints, it does 
belong to the luminous lore of 
Catholicism. She was, as her Supe- 
rior remarked, “a genuine happy 
child of St. Francis” who knew no 
anxiety in meeting “Brother Death.” 
In her wimple, she might have 
served as model for a Holbein por- 
trait. Her face revealed extraordi- 
nary power of character, while the 
clear profundity of her gaze seemed 
to plumb the universal bedrock. 
Never a pictist in the usual sense, 
she was a personal trinity of wom- 
an, artist, and pilgrim. Life did not 
spare her. Yet she never forgot how 
to laugh—nor the miracle of young 
things. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


Monsieur ALEXANDRE Said that he would see us. One rainy afternoon we 
followed the railroad tracks and turned into a street off an impossible 
corner. The house was a neat, snug three-story affair. The brass name- 
plate on the door shone despite the trickling drops of rain. Mme. Alex- 
andre opened the door and we saw a spotless entryway, with a few 
potted plants and we smelled the faint, clean odor of floor wax. 

Monsieur Alexandre, a small, straight, white-haired man, got up, found 
us chairs, took our coats, ete. Then he sat down, fixed his candid blue eyes 
on us and asked: “What can I do for you?” We were somewhat em- 
barrassed. A few people who knew the town well had said that Alexandre 
was the guiding force of his generation of workers, that he was an old 
fighter for justice and liberty. But he was after all not of our generation; 
and his house looked too snug for a real battler. We plunged in anyway 
and asked him to tell us of his work as local correspondent for one of the 
Catholic newspapers, Témoignage Chrétien. It seemed a harmless enough 
topic. If he fizzled out, we could leave without hurting anyone’s feelings. 


, ANDRE began: “Well first of all I work with a group of people. We 
are chiefly retired men who have the time to give to such work, the younger 
men are busy in more direct action. We meet every so often with Father 
Thibaud and see what is to be done to keep people alert to issues. Most 
of our work comes down to see to it that the 7.C. is sold at the doors of 
every church in town, that the list of regular subscribers gets larger. This 
means a lot of annoying organizational work, a lot of scurrying around. 

“The T.C. is not an easy paper to read, it’s not just something enter- 
taining, full of pictures and comics. It tries to make Christians aware of 
serious issues. Sometimes we go into a hot problem, say the South African 
question. Then people really get stirred up. When that happens we organ- 
ize public talks so that the issue may be discussed more widely. We ask 
specialists down from Paris. Often four hundred and more people show 
up at these meetings. We’ve had talks on amnesties for war criminals, 
on political strikes, on peace, on public support for Catholic education, 
among others. 

“We usually get a hot discussion going. People wake up for a while and 
learn something. That’s all to the good. Our problem is the general lack 
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of interest in anything broader than 
one’s own job, one’s own family, 
one’s own little group of friends. 
Actually if you look at it from one 
point of view, you could say we’re 
interested in adult education.” 


‘Tus seemed an auspicious enough 
beginning, so we asked him fur- 
ther: “How did you happen to get 
interested in this type of work? 
Was it because your son is a Jocist 
chaplain?” 

He laughed and said: ‘No, I’m 
an old timer in all this. I’ve been 
interested in politics and social 
questions since I was eighteen. 

“Mare Sangnier, who had much 
to do with the Christian Democratic 
effort at the time of World War I, 
was a really educated man. He was 
a graduate of France’s top scien- 
tific institution. He organized a 
group of young Christian Demo- 
crats even while he was a student. 
He used to come to this little town. 
I was just a kid, fresh out of school. 
He would write a note and ask if 
he could see me. Can you imagine; 
him wanting to see me! He used to 
talk to some of the college teachers, 
too. He'd get off the train and I’d 
meet him. We'd walk up and down 
the road talking. He didn’t think it 
was a waste of time to form a young 
worker, a youngster with no par- 
ticular political future. That was 
his life, inspiring people, giving 
them a sense of their responsibility 
for the life of the nation, a sense for 
what was really going on in polities, 
in trade unionism. He got me to 
read books and would help me to 
analyze them. He would send me 
letters drawing my attention to 
events taking place in the capital. It 
was a first class political education. 
He made me come alive. 

“But Mare did more than that of 
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course. He used to hold political 
debates in the town hall. The place 
would be packed. He was a fine 
speaker. Before the talk he would 
always walk through the crowd, 
getting a feel of his audience. He 
could take anyone on—yet he never 
lost control of himself, never used 
unfair arguments. There used to 
be real brawls. People would try 
to break up the meeting. We got a 
taste of militancy then. Politics was 
a risk, not an intellectual’s parlor 
game. We learned to live and fight 
for our ideas. It didn’t do us any 
harm. 

“Once Marc had started the ball 
rolling it was easy enough to con- 
tinue. I soon became interested in 
trade union activity. Life was 
rough in those days. We worked 
twelve hours a day including Sun- 
day. We had no protection against 
layoffs. We were in a bad way. 


6é 
A PRIEST or two became interested 


in us militant trade unionists. We 
used to get together to read the Gos- 
pel. The priest would comment 
and then answer our questions. We 
were instructed in terms of real 
problems, and believe me we lis- 
tened for the answers. We didn’t 
accept book answers either, they 
had to fit our experience. It wasn’t 
much perhaps but it was a begin- 
ing. 

“Little by little we developed a 
group of competent union men. We 
studied the worker’s problems, the 
economic and political issues in- 
volved in grievances. We learned 
tactics, how to fight effectively. We 
made this our contribution during 
our whole work life, meeting each 





In an interview, while in France. with one 
of the older generation trade unionists, Sally 
Cassidy elicits a critical opinion of the 
present-day membership. 
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problem as it came: to strike, nol 
to strike; the whole question ol 
political then organizing 
the resistance to the Germans and 
help for our own people. A lot of 
educated and people 
judged wrong on that issue. We 
really thought it out in terms of our 
Christian and Democratic princi- 
ples. Oh, it wasn’t easy, particu- 
larly right after the formation of 
Vichy, but we decided to follow 
through. I think we were mature 
and efficient. Our big mistake was 
that we didn’t 


s1on. 


strikes; 


religious 


assure a SUCCeS- 


ee 

_-= who follow us seem to be 
just kids; they get disillusioned so 
quickly. They don’t appear to be 
willing to fight for an idea, to edu- 
cate themselves to the point where 
they can help others. Remember 
you asked me if I had been brought 


to social action by my son, the chap- 
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lain. On the contrary — and he'll 
tell you this himself | and he did 

I saw to it that he didn’t forget the 
workers while he was studying for 
the priesthood. I helped him keep 
his contacts with his classmates 
and their families. We discussed 
politics and social questions to- 
vether when he came home on vaca- 
tion. I didn’t let him slip out of 
gear while he was in the seminary. 
Now his own job keeps him = in 
touch, and we work together. 

“I’m trying to interest people in 
their own destinies, to prevent them 
from just passively accepting what- 
ever comes. We need a highly criti- 
cal, tough-minded citizenry these 
days, people who can apply princi- 
ples to actual problems, who can 
smell out propaganda. This is the 
kind of witness my generation tried 
to give. Iam trying to pass it on to 
the young men, the new 
lion.” 


genera- 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Sraun’s death has sent everyone a-prophesying, or rather a-guessing. 
This was inevitable if only because the prayer of every sane man in the 
free world was that Moscow should bring to an end the disastrous policy 
for which Stalin was responsible—disastrous for the world at large and 
disastrous for the vast majority of the people over whom that dictator 
ruled, 

But in the attempt to prophesy or guess the possible changes which 
the end of an era might betoken, insufficient attention seems to have been 
paid to one certain factor in the whole situation, namely, the precise 
nature of Stalin’s policy and its present, rather than future, consequences. 
One must understand this very clearly if one is going to try to foresee 
possible future developments. ' 

Stalin’s materialist achievement is evident, and at first sight it would 
seem to support the view that he was one of the greatest figures of history. 
| use history here in the usual sense—the sense in which it is taken for 
sranted that conquest and power are the summum bonum of national 
and personal achievement. This, of course, is nonsense, but all national 
histories would have to be rewritten if that fact were generally 
recognized. 

From this point of view, Stalin has not only consolidated the Com- 
munist revolution in Russia, but carried Russia to the highest pitch of 
her national power in herself, conquered for her not far short of half 
Europe and made her influence paramount in a great deal of Asia. More- 
over, Stalin has achieved this without resorting to war as the instrument 
of conquest. 

His conquest of Europe was the result of his taking advantage of a 
war which he tried to avoid entering, and his supreme influence in so 
much of the world outside Russia itself has not involved the official denial 
of their national sovereignty to the countries involved. Oddly enough, the 
one aggressive, old-style war which he undertook, the war against Finland, 
ended with the maintenance, not merely of Finland’s nominal independ- 
ence, but a real one. 
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Not only is the achievement physi- 
cally more considerable than any 
other in history, but it has appar- 
ently been brought about by entirely 
novel and technically pacific means. 

There is therefore no getting 
away from the fact that if Russians 
today understand the values of his- 
tory in roughly the way in which 
history has been traditionally 
taught, then it must seem most un- 
likely that the men after Stalin will 
be tempted to change so triumphant 
a policy. 

But the curious thing is that all 
this has happened at a period of his- 
tory when men no longer take it for 
evranted that the criterion of histori- 
cal success or failure is simply a 
matter of achieving power and con- 
quering as large a slice of the world 
as possible. More curious still, the 
whole ideological movement in the 
name of which Stalin has conquered 
is itself a chief cause of the reae- 
tion against such criteria of histori- 
cal achievement. 


= movement whose slogan. is 
“Workers of the world, unite” 


is at 
movement which turns its back 
against national power and con- 
quest and moves forward to the 
ideal of uniting the oppressed and 
exploited people of the world so that 
together they may achieve the in- 
fluence and standards of living 
hitherto enjoyed by the privileg@d 
few, and usually retained by them 
whether their own country was vic- 
torious or vanquished in war and 
policy. 

Marx, as we know, envisaged a 
temporary phase during which 
force would destroy the class enemy 
and reorganize the new world, after 
which the idea of the State, as the 
world has known it from the begin- 
ning, will vanish. 
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That the general quality and na- 
ture of this ideal, even if the de- 
tailed phases expected by Marx may 
turn out different, is not dead is 
clear because Communist propa- 
ganda, especially for world con- 
sumption, is still Marxist, and be- 
cause the attraction of Communism 
in the free countries of the world 
still rests on the philosophy and 
hopes of Marx and Lenin. 

What Stalin in fact has done is 
to use the ideas, values and methods 
of Marxism to betray and destroy 
the purpose and end of Marxism. 
In the name of Marxism, he has 
effected a power and conquest 
whose actual historical glory and 
values are simply the glories and 
values which attracted an Elizabeth, 
a Philip of Spain, a Napoleon, a 
Hitler. 

Indeed, he has done much worse 
than these for they at least had 
some conception of enabling man to 
flower in some basic aspects of his 
nature, religious, moral, artistic. 
What Stalin has done is to combine 
the old idea of nationalistic con- 
quest with the rapacious greed of 
the pure capitalist of fiction who 
equates achievement with the 
power of his hoarded and person- 
ally owned wealth. 


Bee us consider this in a little 
more detail. How did Stalin achieve 
his own mastery and convert Russia 
into one of the two great world 





It is enlightening to read the differing 
appraisals of the late unlamented Premier 
of the USSR. Nikita D. Roodkowsky (Page 
86) maintains that Stalin followed strictly 
the teachings of Marx and Lenin, whereas 
Michael de la Bedoyere claims that what 
Stalin in fact did was to use the ideas, values 
and methods of Marxism to betray and de- 
stroy the purpose and end of Marxism. Both 
commentators bolster their opinions with 
cogent argument. 
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powers? He achieved his own mas- 
tery by creating a personal dictator- 
ship through the ruthless suppres- 
sion of every independent idea or 
force and the slaughter of every 
person big enough to be a danger to 
him. 

How did he make Russia’s 
strength? By organizing and driv- 
ing the people of Russia to slave 
labor for his economic plans with- 
out giving them in return more 
than the wages which would keep 
them efficient workers. Some of 
that working force was slave labor 
in the classical sense, and very con- 
venient it was since while it was the 
cheapest it also got rid of anyone 
who might conceivably be danger- 
ous to his plans. 

But, in essence, all labor under 
Stalin’s rule was slave labor. It 
was labor that a man had to per- 
form at the word of command and 
for which he had to live at Stalin’s 
convenience. Denied any basic hu- 
man rights and deprived of both 
property and the right to co-operate 
for the effective defense of the 
terms of his labor, he was a slave, 
whether a rich privileged one, or a 
poor one condemned to wages and a 
standard of life that bore no rela- 
tion to the value of his labor. The 
truth was of course disguised, but 
that was the reality. 


Meanwane Stalin used the pro- 
ductivity of his people, which was 
becoming increasingly efficient, to 
increase the wealth and strength of 


his country. If today Russia is a 
mighty military and political force, 
it is because Stalin has deprived his 
people of the fair return for their 
work. Value, taught Marx, depends 
on labor alone. Stalin no doubt 
agreed, but his people did the labor 
and he kept the value. In other 
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words, he was the actual embodi- 
ment of the capitalist of fiction and 
Socialist tracts. 

Essentially, there was no need for 
Stalin to expand his Russian Com- 
munist empire, except for reasons 
of security against aggression from 
without. Russia is large enough, 
rich enough and populous enough 
to keep the system going for many 
decades on its own. And as Stalin 
had obviously lost all real interest 
in the original Marxist idea of unit- 
ing the workers of the world for 
their own good, he had only one in- 
ducement to continue the old Com- 
munist propaganda — namely, to 
keep up the fiction that there was 
anything in common between him- 
self and Marx or Lenin. 

But in doing this he had to be as 
careful as possible to keep his own 
Russian Communists at home, for 
once they began to see the Western 
world for themselves they would 
realize the difference between the 
standard and way of life in the de- 
spised and detested capitalist world 
and the fate Stalin imposed on them 
despite the growing industrial de- 
velopment of the U.S.S.R. 


Wises Hitler invaded Russia and 
committed Stalin to the war he had 
done his best to avoid, fresh prob- 
lems and opportunities presented 
themselves. For one thing, Russia 
joined in common cause with the 
anti-Nazi allies, and showing mag- 
nificent resources of tenacity and 
strength, became highly popular. 
Throughout the free world the 
conviction grew that a new Russia 
was born--—-a Russia which would 
co-operate with the Western world 
in the making of a new world of 
freedom and social justice. Com- 
munism, it was believed, was no 
longer for export, and Russia was 
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reverting to the old-time national- 
istic and patriotic mentality to 
which the Western world was ac- 
customed and believed to be com- 
patible with pacific international 
relationships. 


I, was at this point that Stalin 
showed his greatest skill, or, if one 
prefers, guile. He encouraged such 
notions in the West for all he 
was worth, the more so in that the 
West was much more accurate than 
it knew in believing that there was 
a new, post-revolutionary, order in 
Russia. But he encouraged such 
notions solely for his own profit. 
Forced by war to break through the 
original Iron Curtain, he planned to 
coax his allies to give him an abso- 
lute whip hand in Eastern Europe. 
Given this, he could then at leisure 
make the countries he would con- 
trol subserve his original purpose of 
strengthening Russia and his own 
position by treating them in very 
much the same way as he treated 
his own people. Under the rule of 
his army and his police they would 
be forced to yield the products of 
their economy to Russia on terms 
as disadvantageous to them as pos- 
sible. 

In the postwar years, he may well 
have hoped to add Western Europe 
to Eastern in his conquest by ex- 
ploiting his own popularity as the 
Communist victor and exploiting in 
another sense the postwar unrest 
and economic troubles of Western 
Europe. Watching the rest of Asia 
with an attentive eye, he could also 
hope to dominate the masses of the 
under-developed countries there, 
and thus effectively command the 
old world. 

But Stalin reckoned without one 
factor. As his plans progressed, so 
did his whole appeal in the non- 
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Russian world as victor and Com- 
munist evaporate. Alive at length 
to part of the truth, the free world 
began to see Stalin as replacing 
Hitler in the role of Enemy Number 
One. We know the consequences in 
the containment of Communism, or 
as it should more properly be called 
Stalinism. 

That is why Stalin, despite his 
immense was a radical 
failure. The original ideal of Marx- 
ism or Communist socialism was a 
gigantic force with a world-wide 
appeal at a moment when capital- 
ism and even moderate democratic 
socialism seemed incapable of re- 
sponding to the sense of social in- 
justice which was sweeping through 
the civilized world. Its greatest 
handicap was that it obtained power 
not, as Marx had expected, in a 
highly industrialized country, but 
in a very backward one. Hence 
Lenin’s first need to raise Russia 
from its economic depths. 

Looking back, however, there is 
little doubt that the appeal of Com- 
munism throughout the world could 
in time have undermined the old 
order. Stalin himself was given an 
unexpected chance of furthering 
that end when the record of the 
U.S.S.R. in the second World War 
persuaded the statesmen and _ the 
moderate parties of the world that 
Communism could be fundamen- 
tally friendly to their ideals. 


successes, 


Bn this potential good will far 
stronger than Marx or even Lenin 
could have expected 
away by Stalin in order to strength- 


was thrown 


en his own power and that of 
Russia. The revolutionary social 
movement for which he stood was 
converted by him into a naked 
power dictatorship which lived on 
the forced labor of his own people 
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and people whom the war had given 
him the opportunity of controlling. 

Even so, had he succeeded by 
playing his ecards more carefully in 
raising Communist revolutions in 
Western Europe after the war, he 
would have been in a position to 
challenge America for the mastery 
of the world. Instead, he made the 
world outside the Iron Curtain his 
enemy, and within only fear of the 
absolute dictatorial machine pre- 
vents many millions from rising 
and sweeping its miasters away. 

Such then is the situation which 
confronts the successor or 
sors of Stalin. Moscow, freed from 
Stalin’s will, has at least four main 
choices before it. It can try to carry 
on as Stalin did by controlling a 
slave empire and seeking to expand 
it by any means to hand short of 
war. It can go further and take the 
risk of war which Stalin always 
tried to avoid. It can seek a settle- 
ment with the free world in the 
hope of giving permanence to the 
Stalinite empire. Or it can revert 
to the original Communist ideal of 
uniting the workers of the world for 
their good, that is, by using Commu- 
nist wealth to raise the worker’s 
standard of life and educating them 
to some degree at least of responsi- 
bility and freedom. This last choice 
means replacing militarism = by 
genuine socialism. 

In view of the fact that the genu- 
ine Russian Communists have all 
been destroyed and that the new 
men are products of the Stalin ma- 
chine, the natural expectation would 
seem to be that the first or second of 
the above choices will be made. 


succes- 
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But such a view allows nothing 
to the innate strength of the human 
personality. We all know the ten- 
dency of men to react strongly to 
anything they have been compelled 
to do. Children react against over- 
stern parents; people react against 
absolute governments. 

Believing, as I do, that the strong- 
est machines in the world and the 
most advanced processes of psycho- 
logical conditioning are in the long 
run impotent against human = na- 
ture, made by and for God and the 
spiritual and moral order which He 
wills, | think that there is a chance 
of reaction against the inhuman and 
reactionary tyranny of Stalin, espe- 
cially in view of its fundamental 
failure. Therefore I think that there 
is a chance at least of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors moving to some combina- 
tion of the last two choices. I think 
they may seek a settlement with the 
free world, at first perhaps lo main- 
tain and further consolidate the 
Stalinite empire which can develop 
internally without further aggres- 
But it is likely that with this 
will go a policy of trying to woo the 
Western man again to something 
like the real Communist ideals. And 
this will involve raising standards 
of life and freedom within Russia. 

If this plan is followed, a knotty 
problem will be presented by the 
Western satellites, for I believe that 
such hatred of Russia and the name 
of Communism has been aroused in 
these countries that any attempt to 
restore to them some freedom and 
independence would, from Russia’s 
point of view, be extremely danger- 
ous. 


sion. 
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Teas MERMAN’S explosive per- 
sonality has at last found a movie 
role expansive enough to allow full 
range to her multiple talents in Call 
We Madam. As Mrs. Sally Adams, 
“the hostess with the mostes’ on the 
ball,’ Miss Merman is the Truman 
representative to the 
Lichtenburg. Sally, it 
secenls, is to look over the financial 
setup of the bankrupt duchy and 
decide whether they ought to be in 
line for a loan. In the course of 
investigations, she meets the 
urbane Secretary of State (George 
Sanders) with whom she promptly 
falls in love. 


regime s 


Duchy of 


A secondary romance 
involves her press secretary (Don- 
ald O'Connor) and Lichtenburg’s 
princess (Vera-Ellen) but this one 
1S considerably less frisky than the 
Merman-Sanders combination. 

But Call Me Madam does not have 
to rely entirely upon its plot. As I 
said, Merman is a lady of many tal- 
ents and is high among 
She can slap life into lines as 
few other comediennes can and, as 
a result, the seript sounds 


comedy 
them. 


a good 
deal funnier than it probably is on 
paper. Who else, for instance, could 
mmake something hilarious out of 
phone calls to the Boss? “Hello, 
Harry?” and then as a 


she asks 


vrim look settles on her 
“How’s Margaret?” 

Also, Merman knows how to 
handle a song and Irving Berlin has 
given her about a dozen reliable 
Mr. Sanders, in his singing 
debut in seems a bit un- 
comfortable at times; one has the 
impression he’d rather be olf some 
place by himself concocting some 
polite villainy. Mr. O’Connor, over- 
whelmed by the Merman personal- 
ity, shows up to greater advantage 
in his scenes with Miss Ellen who 
makes the princess quite a delecta 
ble dish. 

Filmed in brilliant color, Call Ve 
Madam is the freshest, funniest, 
fastest musical Hollywood has pro- 
duced in 


face, 


ones. 


movies, 


vears. Between us, I’m 
sure you'll have quite a ball at Call 


Me Madam!—20th Century-Fox.. 


is “other side” of the Rommel 
the Tobruk is 
viewed in The Desert Rats, an enor- 
mously interesting war picture in 
which a British liaison officer (Rich- 
ard Burton) is put in charge of an 
Australian infantry unit to keep the 
German field marshal from taking 
Suez. The Desert Rats is in every 
way a far more dramatically inter- 
esting film than The Desert Fox 


story siege of 
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and, without the reckless glorifica- 
tion of Rommel, will be much less 
likely to bring down upon it the 
storm of protest incited by the ear- 
lier picture. 

Besides its. thrillingly conceived 
battle The Desert Rats is 
also notable in other directions. For 
one, the Nazi military” personnel 
logically speak only German to one 
another and Rommet! himself lapses 
into English only when he is con- 
versing briefly with prisoner Bur- 
ton. Although the plot includes the 
old business about the stern and un- 
vielding €C.O. who thinks his men 
hate his guts, the familiar clichés 
are side-stepped to the very end. 
Nor does the boozy coward who has 
so often before been marked for 
death suecumb in the’ climactic 
battle. Right down the line The 
Desert Rats is a superlative film, 
tensely directed by Robert Wise. 

The cast is up to the task of mak- 
ing something out of the fine seript. 
Burton, who made his debut in My 
Cousin Rachel, is superb as_ the 
hard-hitting Englishman. — Robert 
Douglas depicts Montgomery as a 


scenes, 


shrewd militarist willing to gamble 
the most overwhelming 
Robert Newton, Torin 
Thateher, and Chips Rafferty are 
the more active 
And, as before, James Mason 


against 

odds. 

among “desert 

rats.” 

makes a fascinating specimen out 

of the curt, machine-like Rommel. 
20th Century-Fox. 


2 cash in on the current vogue for 


lavish historical spectacles, Miss 
Rita Hayworth’s employers hunted 
around in the Gospels for some 
flamboyant character whom the 
titian-haired actress might conceiv- 
ably impersonate. How their eyes 
must have lighted up when they 


came upon the reference to the 


1433 


dancing daughter of Herodias, but 
how their foreheads must have fur- 
rowed in anguish when they real- 
ized that the damsel’s deportment 
hardly qualified her as a movie 
heroine in view of the incident in- 
volving John the Baptist! 

But fact has never disturbed 
Hollywood for very long and the 
script department was quick with 
a solution. Why not let Salome run 
amuck as a_ vindictive, heartless 
and then, in the nick of 
time, shift the blame for the Bap- 
tist’s murder to secondary 
character? Salome’s mother, Queen 
Herodias, for instance! And there it 
was. Now Rita could be wicked and 
seductive for an hour and a half 
and switch to demure glances as the 
beloved of the Christian hero in the 
final scenes. 

As a result, Salome is lavish, 
lush and tantalizing, but not pre- 
cisely authentic. Because William 
Dieterle is not Cecil B. de Mille. 
Salome lacks some of the opulent 
vulgarity of the De Mille sagas but 
its pomp and ceremony are still 
sufficiently staggering. Anyway, 
Salome’s dance and the generally 
suggestive costuming are right from 
the master. 

Thespically, Miss Hayworth is up 
to the demands of the script and 
she radiantly beautiful in 
the subdued technicolor. Stewart 
Granger, who would probably be 
totally unrecognizable in) modern 
dress by this time, is stalwart and 
insulferably dull in the manner of 
all heroes of cinema 
Charles Laughton and Judith An- 
derson have a juicy time out-ham- 
ming one another as the crowned 
heads of Galilee.--Columbia. 


VQoondge 
baggage 


some 


looks 


spectacles. 


| the first time in sereen annals 
an atom bomb explosion at the 
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Nevada erounds has been 
used to eliminate the menaces in a 
movie melodrama. 


testing 


The nasty types 
in Split Second are a pair of escaped 
convicts and a society divoreée who 
is completely ruthless in her deter- 
mination to get away with them. 
The more energetic convict (Ste- 
phen McNally) has been holding a 
number of people prisoners in a de- 
serted mining town right plumb in 
the middle of the blast area because 
he reasons that 
no one is likely to come poking 
around when the bomb is scheduled 
to go off at 6 A. M. the following 
morning. 

Although Split Second comes un- 
der the heading of plots wherein a 
motley collection of characters 
sweats out a most unpleasant crisis 
during which their true natures 
show up, it has been done with more 
spirit and gusto than most. 

Split Second, a promising direc- 
torial debut by Dick Powell, takes 
its time accumulating suspense but 
by the time the bomb goes olf, you 
are likely to find your palms quite 
damp. MeNally is exceptionally 
while Jan Sterling, Keith 

Alexis Smith, and Arthur 
Hunnicutt are splendid as the in- 
timidated victims peering uneasily 
into the barrel of his automatic. 
RKO Radio. 


and logically so 


vood, 


Andes, 


As the reels roll on in The Presi- 
dent's Lady, Charlton Heston and 
Susan Hayward are loaded down 


with additional layers of facial 
putty to help them over the forty- 
three the plot. 
This film gets 
itself, if not its audience, into quite 
a lather because Rachel Robards, a 
Kentucky divoreée, 


years covered by 


rather monotonous 


who married 
General Andrew Jackson before her 


decree was final, was snubbed by 
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society right up to the time when 
Stonewall was elected president. 
Both Andy and Rachel are pretty 
doddering specimens by this time 
and, ironically enough, the old lady 
passes away on the very night Andy 
is elected. 

As so often happens in films in 

which the principals age some fifty 
years or so, the actors always man- 
age to give the impression of being 
en route to or from the make-up de- 
partment. Consequently, Miss Hay- 
ward’s performance is rather slap- 
dash, while Mr. Heston’s primary 
contribution to the entertainment is 
his uneanny resemblance to the 
fiery general. The President's Lady, 
though, is little more than a collee- 
tion of charades showing the Jack- 
sons at home in old Nashville. 
20th Century-Fox, 
A SMALL Jesuit college beset by 
financial difficulties is the setting 
for an indulgent new 
Trouble Along the Way. With the 
idea that a football team will 
bring the dollars pouring into St. 
Anthony’s empty coffers, Father 
Burke, the canny old rector 
(Charles Coburn) hires an ex-foot- 
ball coach (John Wayne) who has 
dropped out of the big leagues be- 
cause of his refusal to conform to 
standards. Wayne takes on the 
thankless job only because it seems 
like the solution to a ticklish do- 
mestice situation in which a proba- 
tion officer (Donna Reed) threatens 
to take his young daughter (Sherry 
Jackson) out of his custody and 
award her to his ex-wife. After this 
the plot gets a little complicated and 
there is enough story left over to 
stretch out for two or three 
pictures. 

However, the first half of Trouble 
Along the Way is great fun. It 


comedy, 


more 
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could, though, easily have stood on 
its own without the distasteful sub- 
plot involving the ex-wife and her 
new husband. The portraits of the 
Jesuits are done with disarming hu- 
mor, especially Mr. Coburn’s senti- 
mental priest who hates to see his 
old school torn down because of 
something so mundane as a finan- 
cial deficit. For Wayne, the coach 
is a departure from his recent 
assignments but he carries it of) 
with accustomed Warner 
Brothers. 


ease, - 


Mas ON A TIGHTROPE, which has 
been directed in too perfunctory 
fashion by Elia Kazan, tells of a 
tiny traveling circus in Czechoslo- 
vakia which, as unobtrusively as 
possible, is making its way to the 
border in the hope of breaking 
through the Iron Curtain. Behind 
this dangerous escape is the man- 
Fredric March) who plays 
along with the secret police to divert 
suspicion from his troupe. But a 
spy within the ranks tips off the 
Reds who descend upon Cirkus Cer- 
nik at just the wrong time thus im- 
periling the daring plan. 

I won't spoil the suspense of the 
film by revealing more of the hair- 
raising story. Against the authentic 
backgrounds filmed in Germany, 
the struggle between freedom-lov- 
ing individuals and the State seems 
agonizingly real. March, Adolphe 
Menjou, Robert Beatty, Gloria Gra- 
hame, Richard Boone, and Pat Hen- 
ning are principals in this risky 
game of cat-and-mouse. 

If only the director had shown a 
little more genuine enthusiasm in 
handling Robert E. Sherwood’s taut 
screenplay, Man on a_ Tightrope 
might have been the most exciting 
drama of the vear. —-20th Century- 
Fox. 


ager 
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A MODEST, unassuming, bul none- 
theless meritorious drama called 
Bright Road has been fashioned 
around the efforts of a Negro grade 
teacher (Dorothy  Dan- 
dridge) to learn why one of her 
young (Philip Hepburn) 
takes so little interest in his school 
work. Infinite patience and under- 
standing in the face of discouraging 
setbacks ultimately bring about that 
happy rapport which is so desirable 
between teacher and pupil. 


school 


charges 


But, in 
the process, the audience experi- 
ences a most interesting ninety min- 
utes observing a 
her first 
chology. 
Bright Road has an almost ex- 
clusively colored cast but this in no 
way isolates the problem. Only in 
supplying the reasons behind little 
C.T.’s interest in school is the pic- 
ture unsure of itself. C.T. needs 
love, says the teacher at one point, 
and yet from what we see his home 
life is beyond reproach. 
quently his refusal 
school smacks of the fabricated 
complication. Even so, though, 
Bright Road has some remarkably 
touching scenes: the Christmas din- 
ner at C.T.’s house; the teacher’s 
genuine pleasure when she realizes 
the affection the youngsters feel to- 
ward her; the moment when C.'T. 
finally returns to the class he has 
shunned. Bright Road _ is 
quite a glowing little film. 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


teacher” tackling 


problem in’ child psy- 


Conse- 
to adjust to 


really 
Vetro- 


N. B. C. undertook, with considera- 
ble trepidation, I should imagine, 
the task of televising the 25th An- 
nual Academy Award presentation 
ceremonies in Hollywood and New 


York. As the first video coverage 
of this event (which, one supposes, 
will be annual from the 


now on), 
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two-hour show came off with sur- 
prisingly few rough spots. TV cam- 
eras were esconced in both the Pan- 
tages Theater in Hollywood and the 
International Theater in New York 
and the shifted and 
forth several times during the eve- 
ning although the majority of the 
winners were in Hollywood on that 
auspicious night, 

Technically, the telecast was rea- 
sonably successful except for minor 


scene back 


wrinkles like perfect co-ordination 
between the black-out on the Coast 
and the immediate pick-up in the 
East. At other times, the masters 
of ceremonies, Bob Hope and Con- 
rad Nagel, overlapped. By keeping 
the winners, except for the major 
acting victors, down to a_ brie 
“Thank You” before they were 
whisked off the stage at the Pan- 
tages, it was possible to award ap- 
proximately thirty-five Oscars and 
even for the orchestra to play the 
five songs nominated for Best of the 
Year. 

To keep the whole affair-—which 
is, after all, quite special from 
turning foo tedious and stuffy, the 
Academy handed the reins to Mr. 
Hope whose commentary was in- 
variably sharpest just when the 
awards were at their least interest- 
ing. 


droll 


Mr. Hope was a wonderfully 
M.C. and 
which he managed to keep the win- 
hers moving along was a lesson in 


TV 


the adroitness with 


“know-how.” From his open- 
ing shot, “Hello, and welcome to 
Suspense!” Mr. Hope was easily the 
most collected person within rang: 
of the cameras. 

The 


selves 


winners comported them- 
with distinction a factor 
which must have had more than one 
Hollywood studio on edge consider- 
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ing that this must have been a night 
for justifiable festivity. Dignity and 
decorum were passwords for the 
evening, culminating in_ the 
clous acceptance speech = of 
Shirley Booth who collected 
Osear in New York. 

On the whole, the awards them- 
selves surprised no one and only 
the choice of The Greatest Show on 
Earth evoked any murmurs at all. 
However, in view of the fact that 
Mr. De Mille has been around the 
business since the days of the two- 
reeler, | suppose we can permit the 
Academy 


gra- 
Miss 
her 


this one grandly 
mental gesture. 


senti- 
The use cf former 
the 1952 
shrewd idea 
and the Pantages swelled with nos- 
talgia as Janet Gaynor, Mary Pick- 
ford, Gloria and Luise 
Rainer, among others, handed out 
the statuettes. Only “Should Auld 
Acquaintance Be Forgot” — was 
needed and there would have been 
hardly a dry eve on either coast, 
east or west. 

Since N. B.C. was picking up the 
bill for the evening 


Oscar winners to make 


presentations was a 


Swanson, 


a sizeable one, 
by the way it was to be expected 
that they would employ the com- 
mereials to full advantage. Bul 
What an unfortunate choice they 
made in the over-eager young man 
who extolled the merits of R.C.A. 
television and radio equipment, 
along with plugs for Victor records. 
Perhaps if Miss 
Swanson had opened shop in the 
name of R.C.A., I might have paid 
more attention to what was being 
said. 


Miss Gaynor. or 


As it was, those annoying and 
frequent interruptions afforded the 
perfect oceasion to consult the pro- 
gram to see what award was com- 
ing up next. 








BY Euphemia Van 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, — Ever 
since 1741 when Macklin restored The 
Merchant of Venice to the stage instead 
of a garbled version called The Jew af 
Venice, the character of Shylock has 
been a subject for discussion. Was he 
the representative of the God of Ven- 
veance and the stern justice of the 
Mosaic Law or was he rather the em- 
bodiment of personal revenge and 
hatred? In the last century, when 
Shakespeare was a_ popular play- 
wright, Kean, Macready, the elder 
Booth and Mansfield—to a degree 
chose the nobler interpretation. Edwin 
sooth finally decided that his father’s 
reading of the part was wrong and, 
together with Barrett and Sir Henry 
Irving, he plaved Shylock as an elderly 
man with a controlled but passionate 
nature, proudly alien; his soul fester- 
ing with Venetian discrimination and 
his jealousy of his rival’s success, en- 
venomed with racial prejudice. 

I never saw Booth but I can never 
forget the gloating expectancy of Irv- 
ing’s eyes during the trial. Under the 
banner of David Warfield 
played Shylock as a patient old man 
whose heart broken when _ his 
daughter him. Mr. Belasco 
even inserted some extra lines for Shy- 
lock when he finds Jessica flown. It 
was the dream of Granach of Rein- 
hardt’s Berlin company to create a 
Shylock with the grandeur of a Jewish 
patriarch; a Maccabee, who leaves the 
Court determined never to renounce 
his faith but Granach died before he 
could play Shylock in America. 

In this latest production of The 
Verchant by Albert Marre at City Cen- 


Belasco, 


Was 


deserted 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


ter, Luther Adler shifted Shylock from 
an old man to middle age. Stalwart and 
composed, Adler played Shylock as 
a highly practical trader who dis- 
counted Christian insults as part of » 
good bargain. He loved Jessica and 
felt her desertion but his punishment 
of Antonio was nevertheless calculated 
and coldly logical. Methodically pre- 
pared for the business of the trial with 
scales and scalpel, he leaves the Court 
aggrieved but poised. Foiled, indeed, 
this time perhaps he has another trick 
in his bag? 

This is a reading quite in tune for 
a comedy but theatrically ineffective. 
The contrast Shakespeare has drawn 
so sharply between young love and 
brooding hate, has its soft moonlight 
to heal the garish colors of the trial. 
Unless Shylock can convince the audi- 
ence of his greed for Antonio’s blood, 
the trial is flat. It was Irving’s tri- 
umph that he could metamorphose dis- 
gust into pity as his Shylock, crushed 
into feebleness, crept out. Adler’s exit 
was an exit. 

Albert Marre, with limited resources 
and rehearsals, did wonders with the 
material at his disposal and_ intro- 
duced some new stage business. The 
comedy opens at the close of a riotous 
Venetian fiesta and a slightly tipsy 
Antonio vields more easily to Bas- 
sanio’s importunity. As Portia de- 
scribes her suitors to Nerissa, they 
appear to make their farewells—the 
Englishman awkwardly shaking in- 
stead of kissing her hand. The caskets 
are placed along the front of the stage 
so that the Prince of Morocco and 
Bassanio face the audience during 
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Old Gobbo 
reduced 


was elimi- 
Launcelot to 


their choice. 
nated which 
small stature. 
Margaret Phillips’ 
and charming but only touched the 
surface of Portia’s rich personality 
and “The quality of mercy” was spo- 
ken on a conversational level. (Why 
can’t Portia wear a little pointed beard 
to make the scene when she speaks 
to her husband in the Court less pre- 
’) Philip Bourneuf’s Antonio 
was of the highest quality. The 
designed by Lemuel Ayers were no 
doubt economical and practical but 
“ave no indication of being Venetian 
We not only owe the very delightful 
revival of Misalliance and Love's 
Labour’s Lost in its unique and charm- 
ing frame to Mr. Marre but this Mer- 
haat of Venice not seen here for so 
Presented by the 


Portia was gay 


posterous * 


sets 


long an interval. 
Vew York City Drama Company. 


CAMINO 
svimbolism 


REAL. — The 
apparent in 
has overwhelmed 


urge toward 
Rose Tattoo 
Tennessee Williams 
bringing with it an upward swerve in 
his philosophy even if it be still 
Camino Real is 
play as a modern 
masque, a feverish dream; as a matter 
of fact it developed from. the 
visions that came to him when lying 
sick in a little town in Mexico. The 
program reads: “The Time and the 
Place: not specified,” bul the scene has 


ugliness. 


much a 


ste eped in 
not so 


Was 


the definite aspect of a Mexican plaza 


in a city surrounded by towering 
walls, and this walled city is a spirit- 
ual prison, a literary purgatory from 
Into it stum- 
a young lightweight cham- 
is the only American. He 
secret police lurk in the 
the more perverted of 
inhabitants. Beggars and 

huddled on the cobbles: 
treet cleaners swiftly remove all dead 
bodies in their trash-can while “La 
Vadrecila de los Perdidos” tries to 
her from the dissecting 


which few can escape. 
bles Kilroy, 
pion. Kilroy 
finds that 
shadows for 
the unclean 


peons are 


save 
table. 

On one side of the plaza is the hotel 
for the rich, whose proprietor is the 
cynical commentator. As the first epi- 
sode ends, he calls out “Block One on 
the Camino Real!” There are sixteen 
blocks » be valled, Popular literary 


SOnS 
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memories also people the plaza. Among 
the hotel guests are both Casanova and 
Camille. Like Rostand’s conception of 
Don Juan, Williams’ Casanova is no 
magnificent sinner but a wavering old 
gentleman always waiting for the 
checks that never come. When the 
hotel keeper threatens to toss his 
portmanteau out of the window, Casa- 
nova cries, “Look out—I have fragile 
mementoes!” 

Camille, pale and aging, tries des- 
perately to escape by the one plane, 
El Fugitivo, but, in a condensed night- 
mare of Menotti’s Consul, she can’t 
find her passport. When she deceives 
Casanova, he is crowned King of the 
Cuckolds in a mad phantasmagoria of 
dancers and confetti. Across the plaza 
from the hotel there presides the fat 
and raucous Gypsy whose daughter 
Esmeralda tempts Kilroy into selling 
his symbolic golden boxing gloves. 
But Kilroy won’t sell his heart. The 
dissectors finally find it is made of 
pure gold. 

Shelley’s was only the customary 
human organ according to Lord Byron 
who rushes in and describes all the 
more gruesome details of poor Shel- 
ley’s cremation by the Ligurian Sea (as 
noted by Trelawney). But Byron is 
not too disillusioned to give up his 
dream of Free Greece. He escapes up 
the steps and through the wall. So 
does Kilroy and no less a personage 
than Don Quixote himself, looking a 
rather tattered old rancher, comes to 
lead the American over the desert of 
the unknown. 

Eli Wallach distinguishes himself as 
Kilroy, toughly groping for honesty 
and truth. Joseph Anthony is Casa- 
nova and Jo Van Fleet is Camille. As 
a reincaration of Byron, Hurd Hatfield 
in a brilliant performance shares the 
honors with Wallach and Kazan whose 
kaleidoscopic direction is masterly. 
The portentous set by Lemuel Ayers is 
full of imagination and claustration. 
Out of the muck of the walled city, 
Williams send his three dreamers up 
into a cleaner life. Let us hope that 
the muck on the Camino Real will be 
swept clean as Mr. Williams develops 
his finer talent..-At the National. 


PORGY AND BESS.—This 
duction which Robert 


is the 
Breen 


pro- 
and 
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Blevins Davis brought to the Paris fes- 
tival last Spring, which created such 
enthusiasm wherever it was sung in 
Europe and England. No wonder! 
Alexander Smallens is once more the 
conductor but this time he was per- 
mitted to restore the original musical 
score never before played in its en- 
tirety with two songs which are new 
to the public. The result is magical. 
Catfish Row pulsates with rhythm and 
melody. It’s clear that to every mem- 
ber of the chorus, Catfish Row is a 
reality and each actor acts with the 
spontaneity and integrity which is 
endemic to Negro casts. Their singing 
is vibrant with emotion—every chord 
of sympathy is sounded; every scene 
becomes climactic. 

Indeed enjoyment of this Porgy and 
Bess really taxes one’s emotional re- 
sponses. There’s the sudden fury o.: 
the street braw]—the pitifulness of the 
funeral—the poignant duet of Porgy 
and Bess—the clamor and movement 
of the picnic—the kidnaping of 
by Crown—the hurricane 
elopement with Sportin’ Life 


Bess 
Bess’ 
the an- 


guish of Porgy and his setting out to 


look for her. It’s all breathless, espe- 
cially so because Mr. Breen has elimi- 
nated the former silent waits between 
the scenes. 

Although Duncan Todd will always 
be for me the epitome of Porgy in dig- 
nifty and charity, Leslie Scott has a 
rich warm voice and Leontyne Price 
is a provocative and passionate Bess. 
The most marked difference in this re- 
vival is the Sportin’ Life as played by 
Cab Calloway. Without the impish 
quality given him by Bubbles and 
Avon Long, this Sportin’ Life is brash 
and mature, sophisticated and vaude- 
villian. He is the harshly contempo- 
rary note in the fey world of Catfish 
Row. Cab Calloway, however, is an 
experienced performer; if “It’ Ain’t 
Necessarily So” has lost its light im- 
pertinence, he gives it a plethora of 
“umph.” John MecCurry’s Crown is 
the sublimation of the brute. 

Now accepted as an American clas- 
sic, it seems odd to recall that when 
the Du Bose Heyward’s Porgy was 
first presented with George Gersh- 
win’s musical score in 1935, it was not 
a spectacular Its fame 
gained each 


success. 
‘mpetus with 


has 
revival. 
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Messrs. Breen and David did good 
service to the U. S. A. when they pre 
pared this rousing production for our 
friends overseas. And, by the way, 
Porgy now drives a goat that must 
have been born in Texas; it’s the size 
of a burro and is evidently held in 
awed respect by the company.—Al the 


Ziegfeld. 


MY THREE ANGELS.—French Guiana 
seems an odd setting for a farce but 
this one cheerfully allays the noisome 
memories of Dreyfus and Devil's 
Island. The angelic trio are three con- 
victs—two murderers and a forger,— 
helpful, genial, courteous, who under- 
take to play the part of Good Fairy to 
a supremely ineffectual shopkeeper 
recently arrived from France. Ducotel 
is a kindly but muddled little man 
with a devoted wife and charming 
daughter and the convicts happen to 
be mending the shop’s roof the very 
day that Ducotel’s cousin and partner 
appears from Paris to look over his 
investment in Cayenne. It’s very plain 
that as a shopkeeper, Ducotel is zero 
and the three convicts determine not 
only to do the impossible and save 
him from bankruptcy but to further 
the romance’ between little Marie 
Louise and the young man she loves 
whom the rich cousin has decided to 
make his own son-in-law. 

Joseph, the swindler is itching to 
“fix up” Ducotel’s books as bookkeep- 
ing has been his special talent but to 
the disappointment of the audience, 
the playwright denies him the oppor- 
tunity. More drastic action 
called for—and is taken 
Jules and Alfred have no inhibitions 
when it comes to helping a friend. 
They are also co-owners of Adolphe, 
a deadly little viper, whose co-opera- 
tion is even more efficient than they 
planned. Yet even in a farce it’s dif- 
ficult to take a man dying of snake 
bite as a good joke. In deference to 
certain conventionalities, José Ferrer, 
the director might have speeded the 
victim’s exit. 

Walter Slezak as Joseph—No. 3011 

has the same humorous twinkle but 
a good deal more weight than before 
he went to Hollywood. No. 3011 is 
irresistible: his optimism is primed 
with resourcefulness and his enthusi- 


seems 
as Joseph, 
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asm is ingenuous. Jerome Cowan and 
Darren McGavin are also criminals 
with endearing qualities. Henry Dan- 
iel is the crusty skinflint Parisian. 
Adapted from the French of Albert 
Husson, My 3 Angels is preposterous 
but sly French satire makes it funny. 
As for the two sudden deaths, the 
author has made the convicts only 
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May, 1949 


SouTH PAcIFic. 
from the Majestic. 


It’s really moving 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Donus.—Still at the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING aANnp I, 


James. 


Filling the St. 


THE Moon Is 
comedy with 
Henry Miller. 


BLUE. 
many 


Sophisticated 
laughs. At the 


December 
THE Fourposter.Scenes of mar- 
ried life for two players—Sylvia Sid- 
ney and Romney Brent. First scene is 
over intimate. it the Golden. 
July, 1952 
Wisu You WerE Here.—Joshua Lo- 
gan’s boisterous musical of a camp in 
the Catskills with music by Harold 
Rome—and a real swimming pool. 
it the Imperial. 


November 


BEATRICE 


LILLIE with Reginald 
Gardiner. 


The program is old but 
the wit of these two superb comedians 
is perennially fresh.-At the Booth. 


December 


DiaL M For MurpER.—Maurice Evans 
as a very polite villain leads a perfect 
cast through a very exciting crime.— 
if the Plymouth. 


THE TIME OF THE Cuckoo, — Shirley 
Booth is a lonely American spinster 


PREVIOUSLY 
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indirectly responsible for one and en- 
tirely innocent of the other. One isn’t 
supposed to wonder if retribution 
overtakes them or if jungle labor 
looms in the future. Boris Aronson 
has designed an excellent set but al- 
though the heat is often mentioned 
no one in the cast ever seems to feel it. 
—At the Morosco. 


REVIEWED 


in this study of Americans in a pen- 
sion in Venice where neither nation- 
alities are overburdened with morals. 
The dialogue is good and the philoso- 
phy confused.—At the Empire. 


January 


Time Out For GINGER.—A_ very 
pleasant comedy about the parents of 
some high school daughters’ with 
plenty of action and plenty of humor 
and with Melvyn Douglas. — At the 
Lyceum. 


THe SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—Tom Ewell 
proves himself a gifted comedian in 
a play which is pretty much of a 
monologue. Unfortunately adultery is 
the center of every joke.—At the Ful- 
ton. 


February 


THE CHILDREN’S Hour. 
vival of Lillian Hellman’s painful 
drama of two young schoolteachers 
who are the victims of a horrible whis- 
pering scandal.—At the Coronet. 


Tense re- 


March 


THE Crucip_e.—Arthur Miller’s his- 
torical drama of the witch trials in 
Salem in 1692 in which the hero, John 
Proctor—Arthur Kennedy—with some 
others, prefers to hang rather than 
perjure himself with a false confes- 
sion. Beatrice Straight and Walter 
Hampden are in the fine cast directed 
by Jed Harris. Mr. Miller’s characters 
are all historical.—At the Martin Beck. 


MipsuMMER. — Geraldine Page has 
found recognition, after years in stock, 
for her playing of a wife of a young 
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schoolmaster who flaunts security to 
be an actor—in vaudeville. The scene 
is 1907 in a boardinghouse on 14th 
Street and the play has both emotion 
and humor.—At the Vanderbilt. 


THE LOVE oF Four COoLONELS.—Rex 
Harrison is the Bad Fairy—in an opera 
cape—who leads four Allied Colonels 
to try their success in winning the 
Sleeping Beauty who is Lilli Palmer. 
Act I has clever dialogue between the 
Allies. Act II would be better as a 
ballet when Miss Palmer becomes the 
girl of the period each Colonel pre- 
fers.—At the Shubert. 


THE FirtH SeEAson.—Farce of the 
garment district which introduces to 
Broadway the rightly popular Yiddish 
comedian, Menasha Skulnik who is a 
partner of Richard Whorf’s -——in the 
play.—At the Cort. 


ANGELIC Doctor. -— Due to popular 
demand, Father Brendan Laren’s in- 
teresting drama of St. Thomas Aquinas 
with its distinguished cast and fine 
production will reopen after Easter af 


The Blackfriars’ Guild. 


April 


WONDERFUL Town.—My Sister 
Eileen set to music by Leonard Bern- 
stein, with choreography by Donald 
Saddler and décor by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois and above all with Rosalind Rus- 
sell as Ruth, this is the hit of the sea- 
son and should be!—At the Winter 
Garden. 
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Picnic. —In the small Eden of a 
small backyard in a small town, the 
serpent is the worthless young athlete 
who disturbs four women’s lives in 
twenty-four hours. William Inge’s 
play is well written and unusually well 
acted.—At the Music Box. 


MISALLIANCE.—Shaw’s bubbling 
comedy which missed fire here in 
1917, is now give a brilliant perform- 
ance under the direction of Cyril 
Ritchard, and has proved so popular 
at City Center that it has moved, we 
hope for a long run—fo the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


On Borrowep TIME.—A splendid re- 
vival of Paul Osborn’s exciting drama 
of Death kept prisoner in an apple tree 
by an old man. No one should miss 
seeing Victor Moore as Gramps in a 
spirited and touching performance. 
Mr. Brink—Death—is played just as he 
should be by Leo Carroll. At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


HazeEL FLaGG._-Fast moving musical 
about the girl from Vermont who was 
invited to visit New York by Every- 
where magazine because Hazel was 
supposed to be dying. Hazel is Helen 
Gallagher whose dancing brought her 
fame in Pal Joey and the old Vermont 
doctor is delightfully played by Tom 
Mitchell. The music is by Jule Styne, 
the dances by Robert Alton who even 
brings funs to the inevitable dream 
ballet. A modified strip tease is intro- 
duced at the Mayor’s luncheon. At 
the Mark Hellinger. 



































NOVELS 


rHE FAIR BRIDE 
by Bruce Marshall 
Houghton Mifflin. 
rhe ither 
bounded to a great 
pump and 


the priest-protagonist of 


$3.00 

Smith was 
extent by 
drain.” That of 
the present 
bounded by a 
“The priests passed 
their Spanish world.” 
Father Smith's 
such that he suffers little 
lore than a persistent metaphorical 
the circumstances of Don 
Arturo’s Spain bring him to the verge 
of martyrdom, as his country is 
ipart by civil war. 

In Mr. Marshall’s earlier book, criti- 
cism and humor live side by side; in 
The Fair Bride irony alone can be con- 
sort to the Irony and an- 
suish have succeeded the wry chuckle. 
Father Smith could think, to quote 
from the last paragraph of The World, 
The Flesh, and Father Smith, “how the 
Church was all glorious within be- 
cause the freight she carried healed all 
her cracks.” Compare the final 
tence of The Fair Bride: “The priest 
dropped to his knees and prayed des- 
perately 
gation.” 

Mr. Marshall writes with candor and 
fire in his eve about “the demeanor of 
Ibernian clergymen” and “the atroci- 
committed by their opponents.” 
He knows he risks the disapproval of 
those whose love for the Church blinds 
them to the imperfections of 
tians and of the 
they “imagine th 
ind) virtuous.” 
the practice of 


world of | one 
“parish 


dior esan 
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on, secure mn 
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BY Riley Hughes 


weary and perfunctory to one which 
rapidly uses up the clichés of the new 
religion of terror and hatred, he pro 
jects —he always slips easily, perhaps 
easily, into symbolism a priest 
who believes he has lost his faith. For 
a time Don Arturo serves the new mas 
ters of Spain, the theorists of a cold, 
hate-filled ideology of the Left who be 
tray one another even as the National- 
ists pound at the gate. And at the end, 
Don Arturo is once again chaplain to 
a bishop; a new one, for the first 
bishop was martyred. 

The great irony in Don Arturo’s 
career is that. unlike Graham Greene’ 
whisky priest whom he resembles a 
little, he survives. Don Arturo leaves 
the Church in cowardice and confu 
sion; has a platonic association with 
Soledad, a prostitute; works for a revo- 
lutionary committee; is given the relic 
which traditionally guards the city; ts 
brutally tortured. He knows to the 
full the meaning of the Loyalist for- 
mula: “We do not serve; we are not 
grateful; we do not love.” And then, 
in a way appropriate to the nonsensi 
cal pattern of events, he is saved from 
a Nationalist firing squad. “Once again 
he was part of the Universal Church, 
of the leak from heaven.” 

The Fair Bride is Mr. Marshall's 
most serious, most integrated novel. 
Despite some of its flaws an occa- 
sional descent to the pathetic fallacy 
4 la Graham Greene, the curious allot 
ment of English slang to Spanish 
tongues —it should prove for the adult 
reader a most satisfying experience. It 
is the 7984 of a human and Catholic 
pen. If we ignore its meaning, we do 
so at our very great peril. 


too 
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SWORDS OF ANJOU 

by Mario Pei 

John Day. $3.50 
MEN LIKE SHADOWS 

by Dorothy Charques 

Coward-McCann. $3.75 
GOLDEN ADMIRAL 

by F. Van Wyck Mason 

Doubleday. $3.95 

Whether or not Napoleon was right 
to speak of history as fiction agreed 
upon, it is certainly true these days 
that fiction is more and more becom- 
ing history agreed upon. Many of to- 
day’s historical novelists are formida- 
ble scholars; or rather, their prefaces 
bristle with a knowledge of source 
materials. Often there is only a slen- 
der relationship between scholarly 
knowledge and scholarly infusion in 
the book itself. Mr. Van Wyck Mason, 
for example, offers an excellent in- 
stance of a writer who visits. the 
libraries and museums where the 
sources are, only to come away with 
the familiar plot: boy meets girl—in 
costume. 

Mr. Mario Pei, who is not an acci- 
dental scholar for the purposes of a 
given novel but a real one, has written 
a story which, while informed with 
scholarship, is far more than mere 
strutting in costume. In Swords of 
Anjou he has given us an authentic- 
sounding reflection of epic heroism. 
With commendable brevity he tells 
once more one of the greatest of all 
stories in that field, the events sur- 
rounding the deeds of the great 
Roland, chief of Charlemagne’s pala- 
dins. The great climax in the book 
is the great climax of the Song of 
Roland, the fighting in the pass leading 
to Roland’s sounding his famous horn. 

Roland and Oliver live again as 
sharply defined figures moving in the 
middle distance; they never submit 
here to psychological “close-up.” They 
and their language remain somewhat 
remote and therefore’ believable. 
Lightly the author has sketched in the 
three civilizations, that of the Frank, 
the Visigoth, and the Saracen. He 
shows how the attempted liberation of 
Spain from the Saracens was compli- 
cated for the Franks by the Christian 
tribes who were enemies of both 
mighty contenders. The irony of 
Roland’s fate, told here through two 
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brothers from Anjou (one of them his- 
toric) who are his supporters, was 
that he was killed by the Basques. 

Swords of Anjou, which is strongly 
recommended to adult readers who 
would like to learn Roland’s story once 
removed, presents an interesting ex- 
ception to today’s crop of historical 
novels. It is based not on history but 
on “the largely fictional history out- 
lined by the imaginative writers” who 
wove together the Roland legends. 
Mr. Pei has followed these writers in 
their inaccuracies and anachronisms 
in his attempt, eminently successful, to 
recapture the authentic spirit of the 
Middle Ages. The modern reader, Mr. 
Pei observes, is “brought up on a fare 
of carefully modernized — historical 
characters”; everyone he encounters, 
no matter what his century or country, 
is a twentieth-century American. Mr. 
Pei has left his characters as he found 
them, non-introspective men of 
and direct action. 

The time of Men Like Shadows is 
rather later than the almost legendary 
days of Charlemagne, yet still in the 
Middle Ages. The period is that of the 
Third Crusade, the undertaking led by 
King Richard of England. As Swords 
of Anjou strikes the note of epic hero- 
ism, Men Like Shadows strikes the 
note of epic melancholy. (It is almost 
as though we were being presented 
with the two halves of Homer.) In 
Mrs. Charques’ book Richard I is seen 
through the modern temperament, 
somewhat as Shakespeare saw Rich- 
ard II through an Elizabethan tempera- 
ment. The melancholy, demon-haunted 
villain sounds a modern note when he 
says: “We draw on us, I think, our 
own fate. Even our sorrows are those 
that suit us best.” 

Nonetheless the 


swift 


melancholy, 
achronistic or not, of Men Like Shad- 


an- 


ows is effective. Perhaps a path of 
kindred emotions is the best way for 
us, with our recent history in mind, 
to worry with Richard as he storms 
Acre, to sorrow with him as he turns 
away from Jerusalem without taking 
it. And our emotional identification 
with the time gives the events of war- 
fare, of knightly combat, and of espio- 
nage, a quality higher than that of 
mere derring-do. Men Like Shadows 
is a subtle study of men devoted to 
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great actions and thwarted by the grit 
and grime of everyday compromise. 

Golden Admiral, Mr. Mason’s version 
of the career of Sir Francis Drake, par- 
ticularly that business of singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard, is utterly with- 
out subtlety. Change the incidents in 
this over-plump, indeed bloated, book 
and you have Lord Nelson sailing 
against Napoleon. The formula is at 
hand: our side is bluff and hearty, the 
opposition is made up of fanatical 
knaves. And what’s more, destiny 
rides in our sails. Swashbuckling, sex, 
and sentiment, well-mixed, and the 
thing is done. Mr. Mason knows 
neither subtlety nor irony. ‘Another 
time-consuming activity,” says his 
young hero, the lad who provided the 
tip that made Drake’s New World 
raids possible, “was destruction of re- 
ligious images a duty not to be 
evaded.” That and many another 
“purifying task” is done ere Jack 
comes home again. Sad stuff. 


THE OUTSIDER 

by Richard Wright 

Harper. $3.95 
FAR FROM THE CUSTOMARY SKIES 

by Warren Eyster 

Random House. $3.75 
THE BOYDS OF BLACK RIVER 

By Walter D. Edmonds 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
“America was promises” sang a poet 
in the 30’s. Here are three novels 
stemming from the American scene, 
each reflecting a betrayal or fulfillment 
of the American promise. 

Mr. Wright, in a novel which has 
passages of great power and of exact 
observation, turns in a report on the 
American present which calls for a 
new civilization, for an end to the 
“myth men.” “The real men, the last 
men are coming.” He goes far beyond 
suggestions of mitigation or reform; he 
offers a mystique. “Man is all we've 
got. Man is returning to the earth.” 
The book ends in the sheerest roman- 
ticism; the hero, who has committed 
four murders, can gasp: “. .. in my 
heart... Im innocent.” 

The philosophy of The Outsider is 
romanticism par excellence; its meth- 
od is realism, direct and brutal. Cross 
Damon, a Negro living in Chicago, 
finds his personal life in a snarl. His 


mistress wants to marry him, his wife 
won't give him a divorce; both are out 
after his salary and savings as a Post 
Office employee. Cross (named by his 
pious mother for the Cross of Jesus) 
escapes from a subway accident un- 
hurt, leaving his coat behind him. A 
body is identified as his. The idea 
comes to him that he can solve his 
troubles by remaining “dead.” After 
witnessing his “funeral” from a safe 
distance, he prepares to leave for New 
York. In his brothel-hideout he mur- 
ders a man who recognizes him. 
Cross comes to New York and after 
a series of swift but believable events, 
he becomes involved with a Commu- 
nist cell. Here Mr. Wright is at his 
best, showing the Party using Negroes 
with brutal cynicism. With great in- 
tellectual force the author shows the 
Communist Party not only in its tacti- 
‘al operations but in its inner mean- 
ing. “Its essence was a voluptuousness, 
a deep-going sensuality. ... It related 


man to man in a fearfully organic way. 
To hold absolute power over others, to 
define what they should love or fear, 
to decide if they were going to live or 


die and thereby to ravage the whole 
of their beings—that was a sensuality 
that made sexual passion look pale by 
comparison.” 

But Mr. Wright’s skill at analysis 
leads to its use at unrealistic length. 
A book less dialectically thought out 
would not proceed so blithely from 
murder to murder. A _ stalking in- 
quisitor straight out of Victor Hugo 
and Dostoevsky does not help matters 
either. In the end, Mr. Wright’s real- 
ism and romanticism cancel each other 
out. 

Mr. Warren Eyster’s Far From the 
Customary Skies, a novel about an 
American destroyer during the war, is 
as far from the book with which it will 
be inevitably compared, The Caine 
Mutiny, as a destroyer is from a mine- 
sweeper. The captain of the Dreher is 
no neurotic Queeg, nor are its other 
officers in any way notable. The focus 
is on the seamen and gun crew. The 
leading character, Malone, is near kin 
to Sergeant Prewitt in From Here to 
Eternity, a man who has decided on 
brutality. Only Malone, unlike Prewitt, 
is part of the system, for he and the 
system complement each other. 
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With a concision and _ selectivity 
which Mr. James Jones did not prac- 
tice, Mr. Eyster presents a similar pic- 
ture of nearly anonymous men de- 
scended into violence (the violence of 
war, the violence of sexuality) in a 
meaningless universe. For only one 
character is the full name given; others 
remain mere surnames or nicknames— 
and this is significant, for they are 
meant to be atoms swirling around in 
a void. Like Melville’s famous Pequod, 
the Dreher has one survivor. But his 
final, thematic thought is only this: 
“... the land was better. Land was a 
damn sight better.” 

To turn the pages of Mr. Edmonds’ 
new novel is to visit an earlier Amer- 
ica, one whose promises were not 
blurred. The Boyds of Black River is 
a family saga of upstate New Ycrk 
country gentry. The Boyds are a 
proud family and, as we meet them 
shortly after the turn of this century, 
rather reduced in wealth, greatly re- 
duced in numbers. Old Ledyard Boyd 


and his son Doone try to recoup their 
fortune in training their thoroughbred 
Blue Dandy. 


Training their horses, 
entertaining Admiral Porter and his 
beautiful stepdaughter, outwitting a 
crotchety Boyd woman who plans to 
make a carriage horse of a racing colt: 
these are the activities which make up 
daily life for the Boyds and which will 
endear them to the reader. Rather 
than a novel, this is a series of lengthy 
vignettes (one of them, the episode of 
the fighting dog Leonidas, has been in 
the anthologies as a short story for al- 
most twenty vears) related to one 
another through the reappearance of 
characters and the sustaining of an 
atmosphere that seems, in retrospect, 
idyllic and symbolic of an American 
promise lost. 


KISS ME AGAIN, STRANGER 

by Daphne Du Maurier 

Doubleday. $3.50 
THE BROTHERS BELLAMY 

by Humphrey Pakington 

Norton. $3.50 
THE HOUR AWAITS 

by March Cost 

Lippincott. $3.50 
If violence rather than the idyllic is 
characteristic of the American scene, 
it remains true that English writers 
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still cultivate traditional themes and 
manners. And here are three volumes, 
by practiced hands, to show that the 
English idyll is still very much alive. 

Traditional scenes and usages form 
the proper contrapuntal backdrop for 
violence, to be sure, as the literary 
career of Daphne Du Maurier bears 
ample witness. In the eight tales that 
go to make up her new book, Miss Du 
Maurier is at the top of her form in 
bringing the calm, the safe, the custo- 
mary into juxtaposition with the vio- 
lent and weird. In fact, her stories 
have a polish and artistry superior to 
that attained in any of her novels. 

Kiss Me Again, Stranger, is Daphne 
Du Maurier at her scariest and her 
best. 

Her story “The Birds” has the inevi- 
table rightness of a brilliant idea flaw- 
lessly pursued. It is the story of what 
happens when the birds turn against 
mankind and hurl their soft bodies in 
countless assault waves against the 
bodies and homes of men. The battle 
is particularized in the fortunes of a 
family living in a seaside cottage. An- 
other perfectly constructed story is 
“No Motive,” the patient unfolding of 
the apparently unmotivated suicide of 
Lady Farren. Sir John calls in a pri- 
vate detective, and Mary Farren’s story 
is meticulously revealed, with the final 
piece to the puzzle fitted in at the very 
last moment. 

The title story is a bit of a “gim- 
mick”; as are “The Split Second” and 
(especially) “The Old Man.” In the 
last mentioned the reader is deceived 
into thinking the characters are hu- 
man beings until the very last sen- 
tence. But this is to quibble at a vol- 
ume which raises mere entertainment 
to craftsmanship through a sure and 
rare technique. 

In The Brothers Bellamy Mr. Hum- 
phrey Pakington continues —in the 
first half fumblingly and without his 
accustomed skill—his affectionate 
chronicle of the traditional England 
that survives even today. With rather 
more farce than usual, and with left- 
overs from Jane Austen and Trollope, 
he amiably satirizes the country gen- 
try. His heroine is a true Jane Austen 
character, sensible and good, a vicar’s 
daughter, and placed in a _ position 
where she must be subordinate to fools 





Lob THI: 
On such slender threads as 
Bellamy brother Clare Newlyn 
will marry and will inherit the 
Hall, Mr. Pakington’s incidents ot 
pleasant chatter and comings and go- 
hung. Che engaging 
event is the presentation of the medi- 
eval mystery play “The Deluge,” with 
the unexpected outcome to its outdoor 
performance the rains 
here are some good bits and touches, 
but apparently Mr. Pakington thought 
his iob Was done w hie n he set 
his scene in Little Stammering. 

Phe major The Hour 
{waits occur in considerably more 
elegant surroundings than those in The 
Brothers Bellamy. The heroine, Prin- 
Victoria Babenberg of Austria, 
lives ina mountain chateau, 
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but for most of the time covered by the 
action— some twenty-four hours from 
September 29 to 30, 1921 she in- 
habits a fashionable London hotel. The 
Princess saunters forth, to the opera, 
to the slums, and to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, under the name of 
“Miss Holland,” all on urgent family 
business. Her mission is to recover an 
indiscreet letter written by her late 
mother. It develops, in the course of 
Victoria’s busy day, that the late Prin 
cess Was engaged in espionage. The 
author, in some rather preposterous 
and over-blown dialogue, has observa- 
tions to make on impoverished aristo 
crats and on those without blue blood 
but not lacking in self-importance. 
Tarkington did it all much better in 
Vonsieur Beaucaire. 


er New Books 


THE LIFE OF JOHN IRELAND 

by James H. Moynihan. 

Harper. $5.00 
No one who knew the Archbishop of 
St. Paul could ever quite forget that 
towering figure with a grim smile, “‘the 
blizzard of the north- 
west,” who at frequent intervals would 
storm the Atlantic 
board and take delight in stirring up 
critics, however numerous or power- 
ful. A high ranking churchman in a 
pioneer phase of our national and 
ecclesiastical history, he known 
far and wide for his eloquence in two 
gift for witty repartee, 
seeing into the heart of 
i problem, his ability to hold his own 

and more— in debating grave issues 
with venerable prelates, veteran states- 
men, industrial political 
overlords. 

At ease with kings and presidents 
and common men as well, understand- 
ing all classes and understood by all 
though not bv every individual he 
would stride from St. Paul to Washing 
ton and New York, from America to 


consecrated 


eastward to sea- 


Was 


languages, his 


his faculty of 


magnates, 


France, from Paris to 
to the front of every movement that 
concerned the welfare of Church or 
nation, urging farsighted views and 
plans, arguing convincingly in English 
or in French, leaving behind him a 
trail of memorable sayings and amus- 
ing episodes. 

Archbishop Ireland was closely as- 
sociated with the Paulist Fathers, and 
a frequent visitor to their house. For 
Father Hecker, he had profound ven- 
eration; for Father Elliott (who, by the 
way, was not superior, although so de- 
scribed on page 120), affectionate re- 
spect; and for Father Doyle, the kind 
of friendship that unites comrades in 
arms. Homely anecdotes connected 
with his visits, and comments of his 
upon great personages and world-shak- 
ing events still circulate among the 
brethren when they exchange remi- 
niscences about the international 
minded leader who during all his life- 
time was their loval friend. 

Approaching the difficult task of pic- 
turing this unique personality, the 
author has designed his work on a 


tome, pushing 
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topical rather than a chronological 
pattern, paying less attention to the 
wishes of the scholar than those of the 
general reader, but giving due consid- 
eration to the needs of students by 
notes and references. Happily, he was 
able to draw upon his own personal 
memories as well as upon information 
supplied by persons intimately asso- 
ciated with John Treland; and_ his 
chapters form not merely a docu- 
mented biography, but a composite 
photograph that vividly reflects a mag- 
netic personality. Here is a_ book 
much needed and eagerly desired for 
vears. It has been carefully and affec- 
tionately constructed; it answers many 
questions and throws light into dark 
corners; and it deserves to circulate 
widely. JosepH McCSorRuey. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 
by the Right Reverend Cornelius J. 
Holland 

McKay. $2.50 
One who writes advice for priests on 
their spiritual life and their pastoral 
duties invites comparison—even un- 
wittingly with the recognized clas- 
sics, Manning’s The Eternal Priest- 
hood, Gibbons’ The Ambassador of 
Christ, Keating’s The Priest: His Char- 
acter and Work, and-—to choose one 
more from among many Kerby’s 
Prophets of the Better Hope. 

It is not extravagant praise to say 
that The Shepherd and His Flock 
merits a place on the same shelf with 
the best that has been written in Eng- 
lish on the private and public life of 
the priest. A new work on that sub- 
ject is always necessary. Only the 
Church and the faith are semper 
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LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION, by 
Solomon M. Schwarz (Praeger. 86.00). 
Dr. Schwarz’s book is a most up-to- 
date and scholarly treatment of Soviet 
labor. Wherever possible, statistical 
evidence is adduced to validate his 
conclusions. He avoids any philo- 
sophical interpretations and produces 
facts drawn from Soviet sources and 
statistical data. 

We see how labor relations in the 
Soviet Union are based on government 


eadem. The world changes, and the 
priest’s work is in the world. The 
priestly vocation and the virtues it de- 
mands are the same now as in the 
days when St. John Chrysostom wrote 
De Sacerdotio or when St. Paul re- 
minded Timothy of the qualities of a 
good bishop. But ours is a more com- 
plex civilization than that of the 
Fathers and the Apostles. In fact our 
outward circumstances vary even from 
those of the Cardinals Manning at 
Westminster and Gibbons in Balti- 
more. Hence the recurring need of an 
up-to-date treatise on an ancient 
theme. 

Monsignor Holland indicates skill 
fully how the inner and the outer life 
of the modern American priest may be 
fused to produce a genuine “man ol 
God.” His manner is one sweet 
reasonableness. He is not unaware of 
dangers and abuses but he not 
give them excessive attention. He can 
be at times vigorous; he confesses thai 
when he deals with certain subjects 
—money-getting, for example his 
“strictures” may seem “drastic.” He 
need not fear. The mark of the gentle- 
man and the scholar is upon his writ- 
ing, as upon his life. The Shepherd 
and His Flock is pleasant reading, and 
inspiring. JAMES M. GILLIs. 


of 
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SO NEAR IS GOD 
AND OTHER SPIRITUAL ESSAYS 

by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

Scribner’s. $3.00 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an 
advertisement of the book named 
above, which has just come from the 
press. Next month it will be given a 
full length review. 


NOTICES 


compulsion, characterized by inequali- 


ties deliberately 
ment decrees. 
that Soviet 


fostered by govern- 

It is clearly pointed out 
labor laws reduce. the 
worker practically to the status of 
slave. For example, lateness for work 
or “loafing on the job” is punishable by 
a prison sentence. The standard of 
living of workers has not advanced 
since 1928 and is now below that of 
the 1913 level. There has been a 
worsening of working conditions, and 
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laws drafting youths to factories have 
been introduced. Trade unions are 
simply a tool of the Communist Party 
to accelerate production. 

A CENTURY OF CONFLICT, by Stefan 
T. Possony (Regnery. This is 
an excellent exposition of Communist 
strategy and tactics. Professor Pos- 
sony correctly points out that violence 
is the focus of Bolshevik operating 
thinking. He says that “the dogma of 
violence does not stand in isolation but 
depends upon the thesis that non-vio- 
lent means of struggle must be em- 
ployed together with techniques of 
violence.” He shows that Communists 
are successful in their propaganda be- 
cause they espouse not their program 
but non-Communist ideas. The devel- 
opment of this strategy is traced from 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto to the 
present-day Communist technique of 
uprisings. 

The only criticism to be made is that 
the book would have been more per- 
suasive had it integrated Communist 
philosophical ideas as weapons” of 
their strategy. The book is” very 
worthwhile for anyone desirous of 


$7.50). 


knowing the objectives and methods of 


international Communism. 

BEDE JARRETT OF THE ORDER OF 
PREACHERS, by Kenneth Wykeham- 
George, O.P., and Gervase Mathew, O.P. 
(Newman Press. $3.25). Many a non- 
Catholic is taken aback by the fre- 
quency with which priests cata- 
logued simply as professed exponents 
of dogma—prove upon closer acquaint- 
ance to possess rich culture, thorough 
knowledge of history, true originality, 
and intelligent enthusiasm for social 
progress. Such a man was the Domini- 
can, Jarrett, whose life is outlined in 
the volume named above. Provincial 
at thirty-five, he organized four Do- 
minican provincialates, he established 
his community in Oxford, and helped 
the spread of Catholicism throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

Father Hilary Carpenter has summed 
up Father Jarrett’s spirit in the happy 
phrase “never content, but always joy- 
ous.” This book describes the ideals 
which dominated his inner growth 
and set the pattern for his zeal; and it 
reveals the method he used in guiding 
others. 

SOCIETY AND SANCTITY, by F. 
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Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $3.00). Few 
writers can equal the author in ability 
to summarize clearly the important 
teachings of the Church; and he has 
this further claim upon us that as 
editor, translator and publisher, he has 
provided many bookshelves of 
reading. The present volume deals 
with fundamental truths that bear up- 
on the nature of man, the Catholic ideal 
of the family and the solid principles 
upon which institutions must 
rest. These are pages from which any 
serious reader may draw much profit; 
and to absorb the substance of this book 
and its companion volume, Theology 
and Sanctity, is to acquire a good work- 
ing knowledge of Catholic theology. 

SEA OF GLORY, by Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton (Prentice-Hall. 
$3.00). Among all the heroic deeds 
recorded in World War II, probably 
none touched the heart and excited the 
imagination more than did the sacri- 
fice of the four United States chaplains 
of three religious faiths who, when the 
battered old transport Dorchester was 
torpedoed by the enemy, gave up their 
life jackets to four of the frightened, 
bewildered boys whom they had come 
to serve, and remained praying on the 
deck until the boat sank. Father 
Thornton, himself a former chaplain, 
has told the stories of these four men, 
and they make good reading. 


good 


social 


RELIGION AND CULTURE, by 
Thomas P. Neill (Bruce. $2.75), 
from a well balanced professor who 
reviews the concurrent rise and fall of 
religion and culture, citing Dawson 
and others. His book is an intro- 
duction to contemporary thought on 
the topic, and offers the moderately 
hopeful forecast that we are now prob- 
ably “beginning to grope toward a bet- 
ter world.” THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Michael 
Martin and Leonard Gelber (Philo 
sophical Library. $10.00), suffers from 
Obvious partisanship, omitting many 
topics more important than those 
listed; showing favor to Acheson and 
disfavor to “McCarthyism”; and giving 
the number of Paulist founders as five 
instead of four. A PSYCHOANALYTIC 
LAWYER LOOKS AT MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE, by John H. Mariano (Coun- 
cil on Marriage Relations. $3.00), tells 


comes 
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prospective divorcees that the root dif- 
ficulty of their disappointing mar- 
riages is usually within themselves, 
and also that divorce is no remedy; it 
gives much sound advice, but ignores 
the value of religion as a preventive of 
mental ills which frequently lead to 
the divorce court. THE MORAL OBLI- 
GATION OF VOTING, by Rev. Titus 
Cranny ($2.00); THE MORALITY OF 
PRIZEFIGHTING, by Rev. George C. 
Bernard ($2.00); THE RIGHT OF THE 
STATE TO MAKE DISEASE AN IM- 
PEDIMENT TO MARRIAGE, by Rev. 
Joseph P. O’Brien, $1.75. Nos. 70, 71, 
73, Studies in Sacred Theology (Cath- 
lic University Press). The first named 
of these three studies points out that 
the obligation to vote often over- 
looked by Catholics—may sometimes 
bind under pain of grievous sin. The 
second, reviewing the opinions” of 
theologians, concludes that prize-fight- 
ing, as we have it today, should be 
condemned as immoral and—allowing 
for certain reservations—as grievously 
sinful. The third study considers 
arguments advanced by Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore, but presents the general 


conclusion that the State has no power 
to establish impediments to marriage 


in the case of baptized persons. 
SINGULAR PREFERENCE, by 
Quennell (Viking. $3.75). Twenty 
vears of the author’s life have gone 
into the preparation of this book and 
they could hardly have been. better 
spent than in making this portrait gal- 
lery of such notables as Mrs. Thrale, 
Edward Lear, Beau Brummell and 
twenty odd more. Many of the sketches 
appeared originally in the New States- 
man and Nation and The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement; they are informative, 
entertaining and in the most complete 
sense, stimulating. 

THE AMERICAN MARTYRS, by John 
A. O’Brien (Appleton. $3.50), a most 
readable account of those _ heroic 
Jesuits who were the first martyrs 
canonized in North America, is based 
chiefly upon the Jesuit Relations and 
also upon valuable biographies written 
by Father Francis X. Talbot and oth- 
ers. THE WAY TO EMMAUS, edited by 
John A. O’Brien (McGraw-Hill. $4.00), 
a new series of those highly personal 
and always interesting accounts of 
converts, tells of several ministers and 
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theological students, including one 
-aulist Father, Charles Albright, and 
Father Christopher Huntington, whose 
grandfather was rector of Grace 
Church for a quarter of a century. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE OCCULT, 
edited by George Devereux (/nterna- 
tional Universities Press. $7.50), prints 
contributions from some twenty psy- 
choanalysts, bearing on the alleged oc- 
currence of telepathic phenomena in 
connection with clinical psychoanaly- 
sis; and it leaves judgment in these 
cases to the reader. ETHICS AND 
FACTS, by J. Messner (Herder. $4.00), 
applying the data of sociology and so- 
cial ethics to the puzzling pattern of 
human existence, tries to lessen cur- 
rent confusion and widespread tension 
by bringing the principles of Catholic 
teaching to bear upon human impulses 
that have to do with sex, the pursuit of 
happiness, liberty, social relations, and 
knowledge. CHRISTIAN ETHICS, by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand (McKay. 
$6.00), a searching analysis of the na- 
ture of morality, is based upon the all- 
important notion of absolute values. 
PAN-SLAVISM, ITS HISTORY AND IDE- 
OLOGY, by Hans Kohn (Notre Dame 
Press. $6.25)—-a documented anthology 
drawn from the writings of outstand- 
ing Slav thinkers almost unknown to 
English readers—is a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the history and ide- 
ology of Pan-Slavism; and it identifies 
the political, social, and racial factors 
which have confused and alarmed con- 
temporary statesmen, leaving them 
still at a loss for even an approach to 
a solution. 

RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, by 
Donald Nicholl (Sheed & Ward. $3.50), 
like an answer to prayer, provides in- 
telligent, plain persons 
riers, workingmen, miners, under- 
graduates with a practical method 
for the evaluating of widely publi- 
cized modern theories, such as existen- 
tialism, positivism, phenomenology. 
THE FAITH AND MODERN MAN, by 
Romano Guardini (Pantheon. $2.75), 
addressing much the same class of 
readers as those just mentioned, under- 
takes to aid Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics who are puzzled by certain doc- 
trines often misinterpreted, for exam- 
ple, revelation, purgatory, the devil, 
the saints. THE POWER OF POSITIVE 
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Vincent Peale 
will help a 
however, than the author 
think those readers who 
wish to learn how to adjust themselves 
to life’s dliflicullies, and 
insists of the need of de- 
veloping a habit of mental control. 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND PSY- 
CHICAL RESEARCH, by C. D. Broad 
(Harcourt. $4.50), pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge discusses 
relation between the findings of 
psychical and the “limiting 
principles” which normal men take for 
sranted in their day-by-day activities; 
mad, although not a Christian, he dis 
inisses the notion that religion is a de- 
lusion. FIVE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN, 
by Frank Gibney (Farrar. S4.00), at- 
tempts to explain the paradox of 
Japan, as viewed by the Western 
world, by a tvpical charac- 
ter studies--a newspaper man, a 
admiral, a steel 
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Norman 
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less, 
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course on 
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who 


research 


series of 
vice- 
worker, a farmer, an 
emperor (Hirohito). MODERN ASIA 
EXPLAINED, by W R. MeAuliffe 
(Philosophical Library. 33.25), under- 
takes to fill a “tall order’; but it does 
correct certain misunderstandings; and 
it provides positive information about 
countries recently freed from colonial 
status and hence exposed to the infil- 
tration of Communism —which the au- 
thor believes has come to. stay in 
China in form or another. RE- 
LIGIOUS TRENDS IN MODERN CHINA, 
by Wing-tsit-Chan (Columbia. $4.25), 
written by a former university dean of 
Canton, now a member of the faculty 
of Dartmouth College, contains data 
ibout the religious and cultural growth 
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or decline of Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Islamism; and predicts that 
“the Chinese intellectuals will keep 
their own kind of religion going, and 
they will keep it free.’ THE GREAT 
AMERICAN PARADE. THE STRANGE 
PORTRAIT OF AMERICA THAT EUROPE 
Accepts, by H. J. Duteil, translated by 
Fletcher Pratt (Twayne Publishers, 
Inc. 83.75). a gossipy, incomplete, but 
partly true book about our defects and 
queer customs, is based upon. inter- 
views with all sorts of Americans, re- 
flects amazement at our crime rate and 
traces our juvenile delinquency largely 
to the fact that American progressive 
education begins with children. still 
wearing bibs. 

EDUCATION AND LIBERTY, by James 
Bryant Conant (Harvard University 
Press. $3.00), a brief from a skillful 
attorney, who exposes his own views 
of education, ignores the original 
American tradition, and justifies the 
fears of educators like Mortimer Adler 
and M. Whitcomb Hess, who believe 
that the Conant type of secularism may 
destroy Germany more completely 
than Hitler’s tyranny could. THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST READER, selected 
by the Editors (Doubleday. $3.95), is 
composed of contributions published 
during the last fifteen years by nearly 
one hundred outstanding writers and 
presents us with an impressive study 
of the important place held by religion 
in human life; it also clarifies the rea- 
son for occasional conflicts that arise 
from a misunderstanding of the pre- 
cise teachings of the Church on such 
matters as faith, prayer, the Mass, the 
sacraments and the Church-state re- 
lationship. 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 


fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


oe, $4.00 the 100 
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A blazing torch of truth 


for these trying times. 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 
By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 

@ A unique stirring story of ONE little dedi 
cated person who dared ALL for young 
people, God and country, and 103 young 
Americans bravely speaking out on better- 
ing tomorrow's world. Also, unusually in- 
teresting historical commentaries, ample 
illustrations, a most inspiring Memorial 
Day Address, selected quotations. Must 
reading for all teachers, social workers, 
libraries. Excellent also for all parents and 
teenagers, 
Acclaimed nationally by 17 leading review 
ers including The New York dimes, 7 he 
New York Herald Tribune, Cumulative Book 
Review Digest (Sept., 1952), America, 
Books on Trial, and The Catholic World. 
Coverage also in NEA Journal. 

@ Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round 
the world in effort to pierce Jron Curtain. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 5 to 
25 copies of regular $3.75 edition (beauti- 
fully clothbound, well-printed), $3.10 per 
copy. Additional reductions on larger 
orders. Single copy, $3.25. Order directly 
from: BETTER THE WORLD PRESS. 


Washington. Pennsylvania. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
['welve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosement, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
tandard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 

ts and sciences Business administration, 
ome economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 

yr, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


\ffliated with the State University. Grades 
? through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


helt hool Session 10 A. M. - 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Coutses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 
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our free, illustrated booklet titled To tha 
Author in Search of a Publisher. lt tells 
how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your books, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers All subjects considered 
New authors welcomed. Write today for 
Booklet CD. It’s free. 
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Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco 
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Two New Pamphlets by 
REV. JAMES F. FINLEY, C.S.P. 





EVERYONE 
ACTS 4°,” 





Everyone Acts Catholic! 


Father Finley explains that everyone doe 


Catholic things and doesn’t realize how 
closely their actions parallel the life of the 
Catholic Church. He takes his reader on a 
tour of the Church and explains the signifi 
cance of the various aspects that confuse the 
non-Catholic. 


Paul Is For All 


Can a Great Saint . . . a staggering 
MAJOR Saint . . . be lost in the shuffling 
events of time? Can the author of the most 
prominent letters in literature; a man of in- 
tellectual brilliance and personal persua 
siveness . . . can a truly dynamic figure of 
world history fall from our popular ken 
Father Finley suggests that we take Paul the 
Apostle as Patron for our world. 


10¢ each, $8.00 per 100 
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FATHER HECKER 


and 


HIS FRIENDS 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 
$3.95 


This absorbing account of the Paulist Fathers and their century-long 


work of acquainting Americans with the truth about the Catholic Church, 


has received enthusiastic notices from critics, magazines, newspapers, 


members of the hierarchy, clergy, and religious communities. 
Father Hecker and His Friends is called 


“a elassie of its kind” 
“an invaluable guide to the history of conversions 
in the United States” 
“as interesting and enlightening a book as will be 
found in a year’s search” 


“impeceable in scholarship, and interesting as well” 


The work is praised (convert makers please note) for its “penetrating 
analysis of the misunderstandings and distortions of Catholic doctrine.” 
The author’s style lends itself well to oral reading and several religious 
houses have already adopted Father Hecker and His Friends for com- 


munity reading. 


{tf vour bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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